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NESTLED AMONG MOUNTAINS. 


Adventures of Caucasians Among 
the Islands—The Story of an 
Outbreak—A Bloody Butch- 
ery—Cotton Culture. 


FOURTH PART. 

Taabauku, on the southwesterly 
coast of Hiva-oa-Tabuku, say the slov- 
enly whites—may be cailed the port of 
Atuona. It is a narrow and small an- 
chorage, set between low, cliffy points, 
and opening above upon a woody val- 
ley. A little French fort, now disused 
and deserted, overhangs the valley and‘ 
‘the inlet. Atuona itself, at the head 
of the next bay, is framed in a theater 
of mountains, which dominate the 


Chiefs Paaaena and Moipa. 


more immediate settling of Taahauku 
and give the salient character of the 
scene. They are reckoned at no higher 
than four thousand feet; but Tahiti 
with eight thousand, and Hawaii witb 
fifteen, can offer no such picture of 
‘abrupt, melancholy alps. In the morn- 
ing, when the sun-falls directly on 
their front, they stand like a vast wall, 
green to the summit, if by any chance 
the summit should be clear—water- 
courses here and there delineated on 
their face as narrow as cracks. 
Toward afternoon the light falls more 
obliquely, and the sculpture of the 
range comes in relief, huge gorges 
sinking into shadow, huge, tortuous 
buttresses standing edged with sun. 
.At.all hours of the day they strike the 


head the cocoas join ina continuous 
and lofty roof; blackbirds are heard 
‘lustily singing; the island cock springs 
his jubilant rattle and airs his golden 
lumage; cow bells sound far and near 
n the grove; and when you sit in the 
broad veranda, lulled by this symphony, 
you may say to yourself, if you are 
able: ‘‘Better fifty years in Europe. 

. . » Further on, the floor of the 
valley is flat and green, and dotted here 
and there with stripling cocoa palms. 
Through the midst, with many changes 
of music, the river trots and brawis; 


SOUTH SEAN: of the trader, Mr. Keane. Over- 


was alwaysa bad place, Atuona,’’ com- 
mented 
Fifeshire voice. In spite of this dire 
introduction he accepted the captuain’s 
offer, wus landed at Taahauku with 
three Chinamen and proceeded to clear 
the jungle. 

W ar was pursued “at that time, al- 
most without. interval, between the 
men of Atuona and the men of Haa- 
mau; anf oneday, from the opposite 
sides of the valley, battle—or I should 
rather say the noise of battle—raged 
all the afternoon; the shots and insults 
| of the opposing clans passing from bill 


—— 


| 


A native missionary boat. 


and along its course, where we should 
look for willows, buraos growin clus- 
ters, and make shadowy pools after an 
angler’s heart. A vale more rich and 
peaceful, sweeter air, a sweeter voice 
of rural sounds I have found nowhere. 
One circumstance alone might strike 
the experienced; here is a convenient 
beach, deep soil, good water, and yet 
‘nowhere any paepaes, nowhere any 
trace of island habitation. 

It is but a few years since this val- 
ley wasa place choked with jungle, 
the debatable land and battle ground 
of cannibals. Two clans laid claim to 
it—neither could substantiate the 
claim; and the roads lay desert, or 
were only visited by menin arms. It 
is for this very reason thatit wears 
now 80 smiling an appearance, cleared, 
planted, built upon, supplied with rail- 
ways, boat houses, and bath houses. 
For, being no man’s land, it was the 
more readily ceded to a stranger. 


The stranger was Capt. John Hart— 


Women fishing and eating rato fish. 


eye with some new beauty. and the 
mind with the same menacing gloom. 

The mountains, dividing and de- 
flecting the endless airy deluge of the 
trade, are doubtless answerable for the 
climate. A strong draught of wind 
blew day and night over the anchor- 
age. Day and night the same fantas- 
tic and attenuated clouds fled across 
the heavens, the same dusky cap of 
rain aod vapor fell and rose on the 
mountain. The land breezes came 
very strong and chill, and the sea, like 
the air, wasin perpetual bustle. The 
swell crowded into the narrow anchor- 

6 like sheep into a fold; broke all 
along both sides, high on the one, low 
on the other; kept a sort of blow-bole 
sounding and smoking like a cannon; 
and speut itself at last upon the beach. 


Ima Hati, “broken arm,’ the natives 
call him, because when he first visited 
the island his arm was in a sling. 
Capt. Hart.a man of English birth, 
but an American ‘subject, had con- 
ceived the idea of cotton culture in the 
Marguesas during the American war, 
and was at first rewarded with suc- 
cess. His plantation at Anabo was 
highly productive; island cotten 
fetched a high price, andthe natives 
used to debate which was the stronger 
power, Ima Hati, or the French; de- 
ciding in favor of the captain, because, 
though the French had the most ships,’ 
he had the more mone 

He marked Taahauku for a suitable 
site, acquired it, and offered the super- 
intendence to Robert Stewart, a Fife- 
shire man, already some time in the 


Ono the side away from Atuona the 
sheltering promontory wasa nursery of 
cocoa trees. Some were mere infants, 
none had attained to any size, none 
had yet begun to shoot skyward with 
that whip-like shaft of the mature 
palm. In the young trees, the color 
alters with the age and growth. Now 
all is of a grass-like hue, infinitely 
dainty; next the nib grows golden, the 
fronds remaining green as ferns; and 
then, as the trunk continues to mount 
and to assume its final hue of gray, 
the fans put on manliier and more 
decided depths of verdure, stand out 
dark upon the distance, glisten against 
the sun and flash like silver fountains 


- jn the assault of the wind. In this 


oung wood of Tasbauku all these 
ames and combinations were exampled 
and repeated by the score. The. trees 
grew pleasantly spaced upon a hilly 
sward, here and there interspersed 
with a rack for drying copra, or a tum- 
ble-down but for storing it. Every 
here and there the. stroller had a 
glimpse of the Casco tossing in the 
narrow apchorage below, and beyond 
he had ever before him the dark am- 
phitheater of the Atuona Mountains 
and the cliffy bluff that closes it to sea- 
ward. The trade wind moving inthe 
fans made a ceaseless noise of summer 
rain, and from time to time, with the 
sound of a sudden and distant drum- 


beat, the surf would burst in a sea) 


cave. 


At the upper end of the inlet, its 

sinks at both sides 
into a beach. A copra warebouse 
stands in the shadow of the sbhoreside 
trees, flitted about forever by a clan of 
dwarfish swallows, and aline of rails 
on @ high wooden staging bends 
back into the mouth of the val- 
ley. Walking on this, the newly- 
landed traveler becomes aware of a 
broad fresh-water lagoon (one arm of 
which be crosses), and beyond of a 
greve of noble palms, sheltering the 


islands, who bad just been ruined by a 
war on Tauata. Mr. Stewart was 
somewhat averse to the adventure, 
having some acquaintance with Atuona 


to hill over the heads of Mr. Stewart 
and his Chinamen. There was no gen- 
uine fighting; it was like a bicker of 
schoolboys, only some fool had given 
the children guns. One man died of 
his exertions in running, the only cas- 
ualty.. With night the shots and in- 
sults ceased; the men of Haamau with- 
drew, and victory, on some occult prin- 
ciple, was scored to Moipu. Perhaps, 
in consequence, there came a day wheu 
Moipu made a feast, and a party from 
Haamau came under safe conduct to 
eat of it. These passed early by Taa- 
hauku, and some of Moipu’s young 
men were there to bea guard of honor. 
They were not long gone before there 
came down from Haamau a man, bis 
wife,and a girl of 12, their daugh- 
ter, bringing fungus. Several Atuona 
lads were hanging around the store, but 
the day being one of truce, none ap- 
prehended danger. The fungus was 
weighed and paid for; the man of Haa- 
mau proposed he should have his axe 
ground in the bargain and Mr. Stewart 
demurring at the trouble, some of the 
Atuona lads offered to grind it for him 
and set it on the wheel. 
was grinding a friendly native whis- 
red Mr. Stewart to have a care of 
imself, for there was trouble in hand; 
and, all at once, the man of Haamau 
was seized, and his head and arm 
stricken from his body, the head atone 
sweep of his own newly sharpened axe. 
In the first alert, the oy escaped 
among the cotton; and Mr. Stewart, 
having thrust the wife into the house 
and locked her in from the outside, 
supposed the affair was over. But the 


| business had not passed without noise, 


and it reached the ears of an older gir! 
who had loitered by the way, and who 
now came hastily down the valley, cry- 
ing as she came for ber father. Her, 
too, they seized and beheaded; I know 
not what they had. done with the axe, 
it was a blunt knife that served their 
butcherly turn upon the girl; and the 
blood spurted in fountains and painted 
them.from head to foot. Thus horrible 
from crime, the party returned to 
Atuona, carrying the heads to Moipu. 
It may be fancied how the feast broke 
up; but it is notable that the guests 
were bonorably suffered to retire. 
These passed back through Taahauku 
in extreme disorder; a little after, the 
valley began to be overrun with shout- 
ing and triumphing braves, anda letter 
of warning coming at the same time to 
Mr. Stewart, he and bis Chinamen took 
refuge with the Protestant missionary 
in Atuona.. That night the store was 
gutted, and the bodies cast in a pit and 
covered with leaves. Three days later 
the schooner had come in, and things 
appearing quieter, Mr. Stewart and the 
captain landed in Taahauku to com- 
pute the damage and to view the grave, 
which was already indicated by the 
stench. While they were so employed, 
a party of Moipu’s young men, decked 
with red flannel to indicate martial 
sentiments, came over the hills from 
Atuona, dug up the bodies, washed 
them in the river, and carried them 
away on sticks. That night the feast 
began. 

Those who knew Mr. Stewart before 
this experience declare the man to be 
quite altered. He stuck, however, to 
‘his post; and somewhat later, when 


— 
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A glimpse of the ancorage. ~~» 


and its notorious chieftain, Moipu. 
He bad once landed there, he told me, 
about dusk, and found the remains of 
amanand woman partly eaten. On 
his startiag and sickening at the sight, 
one of Moipu’s young men picked up a 
buman foot and provocatively staring 
at the stranger, grinned and nibbied at 
the beel. None need be surprised if 
Mr. Stewart fled incontinently to the 
bush, lay there all night in a great 
horror of mind, and got off to sea 


again by daylight on the morrow. “It 


the plantation was already well estab- 
lished and gave employment to sixty 
Chinamen and seventy natives, he 
found himself once more in dangerous 
times. The men of Haamau, it was 
reported, had swornto plunder and 
erase the settlement; letters came con- 
tinually from the Hawaiian mission- 
ary, who acted as intelligence depart- 
ment, aud for six weeks Mr. Stewart 
and three other whites slept in the cot- 
ton house at night in a rampart of 


bales, and (what was their best de- 


= 


r. Stewart, in his homely 


While the 


fence) ostentatiosly practiced rifle 
shooting by day upon the beach, Na- 
tives were often there to watch them: 


the practice was excellent; and the 
assault was never de!livered—if it ever- 


was intended, which I coubt, for the 
natives are more famous for false ru- 
mors than for deeds of energy. I was 
told the late French war was a case in 
point; the tribes on the b#ich accusing 


those in the mountains of designs 
which they had never the hardihood to 


entertain. Abd the sume testimony to 
their backwardness in open battle 
reached me from allsides. Capt. Hart 
once landed after an engagement in a 
certain bay; ope man had his band 
hurt, an old woman and two children 
had been slain, and the captain im- 
proved the occasion by poulticing the 

and and taunting both sides upon so 
wretched an affair. itis true these 
wars were often merely formal—com- 
parable with duels tothe first biood. 
Capt. Hart visited a bay where such a 
war Was being carried on between two 
brothers, one of whom had 
thought wanting in civility to the 
guests of the other. About one-half of 
the population served day about upon 
alternate sides, 80 as to be well with 
each when theinevitable peace should 
follow. The forts of the belligerents 
Were over against each other, and 
close by. Pigs were cooking. Well- 
oiled braves, with well-oiled wmus- 


kets, strutted on ‘the paepae, or 
sat down to feast. No busi. 
ness, however needful, could be 


done, and all thoughts were supposed 
to be centered in this mockery of war. 
A few days later, by a regrettable ac- 


| cident, a man Was killed; it was felt at 


once the thing had gone too far, and 
the quarrel wag instantly patched up. 
But the more serious wars were pros- 
ecuted in a similar spirit; a gift of pigs 
and a feast made their inevitable end; 
the killing of a single man was a great 
victory, and the murder of defenseiess 
solitaries counted a heroic deed. The 
fuot of the cliffs, about all these 
islands, is the place of fishing. Between 
Taabauka and Atuona we saw men, 
but chiefly women, soine nearly naked, 
some in thin white or crimson dresses, 
perched in little surf-beat*’promontories 
—the brown precipice hanging over 
them, and the convolvulus overhang- 
ing that, as if to cut them off the more 
completely from assistance. Therethey 
would angle much of the morning, 
and as faust as they caught any 
fish, eat them, raw and living, 
where they stood. It was such help- 
less ones that the warriors from the 
opposite island of Tauata slew, and car- 
ried home and ate, and were thereupon 
accounted mighty men of valor. Of 
one such exploit I can give the account 
of an cye-witness, ‘Portuguese Joe,”’ 
Mr. Keane’s cook, was once pulling an 
oar in an Atuona boat, when they 
spied a strangerin acanoe with some 
fish and a piece of tapu. The Atuona 
men cried upon him to draw near and 
have a smoke—hecuuse, I suppose, he 


had no choice; but he knew, poor devil, . 


what he was coming to, and (as Joe 
said) “he didn’tseem to care about the 
smoke.”’ A few «questions followed, 
as to where he came from, and what 
was his business. These he must 
needs answer, as he must needs draw 
at the unwelcume pipe, his heart the 
whiledrying in his bosom. And then, 
of a sudden, a big fellow in Joe’s boat 
Jeaned over, plucked the stranger from 


boy, and he made mamma very angry. | 
It was not right for mamma to punish : 
her little boy when she was angry, 
even if he was naughty, and Freddie's 
mamma is sorry thatshe did so. [ut 
it was wrong for Freddie to do what he! 
did, and mamma hopes he will never 
do 60 any more, and if he will try and 
be a good boy mamma will kiss him 
and forgive him, and she will try and. 
never punish him when ste is angry, 
because she wishes to do what is right 
herself, as well as teach her dear little 
boy to do so.’’’ 

“You are right, Susan,” said the 
young mother, with tears. ‘‘I am giad 
you have spoken go piainly to me. I 
am aot fit to bea mother for 1 have 
never been taught to control my tem- 
per, and I have a most violent one. 
Now call Freddie.’”’ 

“Ill go out and leave you with your 
little son, and I am sure it will not be 
hard for you to mdke your peace with 
him. Children are willing to forgive, 
but still they have a keen sense of jus- 
tice, and you may be sure that your 
confession to your child will give you a 
stronger hold upon his confidence and 
affection than you could ever hope to 
win witbout 

“I believe you. Poor little Fred, how 
cruel I have been to him,” she said, 
“but I will try and not be so any 
more.”’ 

AsI went out I heard a soft voice 
ealling in tender tones, “Freddie!”’ 
And then I heard the quick rush of feet 
as the child answered to the call. 

Half an hour later as 1 returned to 
the room, I saw the little golden head 
pillowed on its mother’s breast, while 
his innocent and happy prattie 
music to her ears, and to the heart 
just wakening to the solemn responsi- 
bility of motberhood. 

Ten years later 1 met her, and by: 
her side was a handsome, manly look- 
ing lad of fifteen, and never did i see 
a more beautiful relationship between 
mother and child than existed between 
them. “Susan,’’ she said, as we meta 
little later, “I never forgot the little 
talk we hed one day when I bad struck 
Fred in my passion, and _ since 
then I have never needed to pun- 
ish him. I have curbed my 
temper, though it was a terrible task 
to do it, aud now I have my reward. 
I have no Detter or truer friend in the 
world than my boy, and nowhere can 
you find a boy more manly, more truth- 
ful or more affectionate than he.”’ 

Happy Fred and happy motber. You 
Will be a staff for her old age and a 
comfort always to her widowed heart, 

NOTES. 

Stewed Potatoes with Tomatoes.-Quarter 
and partiy cook the potatoes, then add 
half as many tomatoes as you have po- 
tatoes. Add a little cream or sweet 
milk just before serving. 

White Cake.—One cupful of butter, 
two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of 
sweet milk, three cupfuls of flour, the 
beaten whites of six eggs, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder. 

Fish Salad.—Take the remains of 


cold fish and pull it into flakes; season 


SPOOK-HUNT PERILS, 


Note of Warning to the In- 
‘vestigating Committee. 


HOWARD FIELDING’S NARRATIVE, 


He Telis How tho Spirit of Harvey 
Blake’s Grandmother Used 
Himasa Tobogganand Then 
Sued for Damages. 


lcoprrient, 1891) 

It is reported that a numberof dis- 
tinguished gentlemen and ladies have 
banded themselveg together for the 
purpose of investigating the phenom- 
ena of spiritualism. They propose to 
get up a series of tests through which 
no fraudulent ghosts and very few of 
the genuine can ever pass successfully. 

Let me hasten to say thatit is not 
my purpose to criticize or ridicule 
these investigators. Some of them 
live in Boston,and are thus above 
criticism, while others do not live in 
Boston, and are therefore objects of 


pity rather than _ ridicule. Col- 
lectively, if they have a fault 
it is that they are too good. 


The work requires somebody who is 
én rapport with iniquity, as a Boston 
gentleman remarked in tendering me 
an invitation to a spook-hunt in that 
city some years ago. I did not under- 
stand French at that time, so Ll simply 
thanked him, adding modestly that I 
had a good bringing up, and hoped not 
to disappoint his expectations. . I now 
perceive that | should have struck him 
with aclub, but it is too late. 

The hunt of which I have spoken 
Was organized by spiritualists. They 
were honest believers who desired to 
expose fraud, ag the surest way of giv- 
ing the truth achance. My intentions 
were as good as theirs, but I lacked 
‘discretion. I shall tell the story of the 
hunt as a warning to the above-men- 
tioued committee not to push investi- 
gation recklessly. 

We were to expose a man who was 
temporarily named Morse. Ilis wife 
twaterialized spirits through the power 
of a deceased Indian princess, who ina 
life had been called Bright Eyes. Her 
vision must have been considerabiy 
dimmed in the mysterious hereafter or 
she would have been able to see 
through such a diaphanous fraud as 
Mrs. Morse, and would have refrained 
from baving anything to do with ber, 
When Mrs. Morse passed into a trance 
she was controlled so completely by 
Bright Eyes that she could speak noth- 
ing but pure Choctaw. Thus the ordi- 
nary auditorat one of her seances 
learned little or nothing about the 
eternal mysteries. 

Our hunting party heard of this lin- 
guistic difficulty, and so we pressed 


with salt and péppér to taste. Chop 
some onions and parsley very fine, and 
mix with the fish. Some people add 
chopped cucumber-pickie as well, 
which is very good. Then make a 
mayonnaise or French dressing, and 
pour it over. 


Macaroni and Cheese.—Break half a 


his canoe, struck him with a knife in| pound of macaroni in pieces of from 
the neck—inward and down, as Joe! twoto three inches long. Put in hot 
showed in pautomime more expressive water, and let it boil about twenty 


than his words—and held him under m nutes. 


the water, like a fowl, until bis strug- 
gies ceased. 
was bauled on board, the boat’s head 
turned about for Atuona, and those 
Marquesan braves pulled bome rejoic- 
ing. Moipu was on the beach and 
rejoiced with them on their arrival. 
Poor Joe toiled at his oar that day with 
a white face, yet he had no fear for 
himself. “They were very good to me 
—gave me plenty grub; never wished 
to eat white man,” said he, 


WOMAN AND HOME. 


. Years ago I stopped at a house fora 
few weeks with a young mother who 
had one child,a bright little boy of 
four or five years. He was wide- 
awake, alert and full of unceasing 
activity, sometimes mischievous, but 
there was nothing bad about the little 
fellow, nothing malicious, he was sim- 
ply bubbling over with the life that 
was in bim, and busy about something 
he must be, and sometimes bis little 
fingers meddied with things that they 
ought not to have handled, and as a 
consequence he often gotinto trouble. 


Well, was his mother patient with 


him? By no means, and that !s where 
all the sorrow of it lay. , 

“I just feel as if I could kill that 
boy,” said his mother to me one day 
when be had been especially full of 
his little mischievous pranks, and the 
exclamation was accompanied with a 
harsh blow upon his cheek, and still 
another upon his back that sent him 
crying and sobbing from her presence. 
“Don’t you ever feel that way with 
your children’’’ she added, as | looked 
on with amazemeut and sorrow to see 
that cruel exibition of temper on the 
mother’s part. 

*-Never; 1 always feel sorry for my 
little ones when they do wrong,”’ I re- 

lied. 

‘Sorry! when they vexone so!’’ She 
exclaimed, don’t understand it. it 
always makes me angry.’’ 

“My dear friend,” said 1, “let me 


ask you, kindly, if we can ever hope to | the preserving kettle 
teach our children to control their boil, taking off 

hasty tempers if we do not control our | twenty minutes, t 
presence? , ters of a pound of 
are pint-of juice,as measured before boil- 


tem ers in their 
little .ones of 


own 


These ours 


res of impulse; they act just as | ing. ; 
creatu gy gud ; We | solved, and let the jelly boil slowly for 
three-quarters of an. hour, or until it) eabinet. 


they feel without any restraint. 
must teach how wrongit isto give 
way to passion, but can we do that if 
we ourselves yield to it? I never pun- 
ish a child when I am angry,for I 
would not trust myself todoit. An- 


| ger blinds us, and it leads us to mag- 


nify the faults of others. Does the 
fault of your little son who is sobbing 
just outside the door there seem a3 
greatto younow asitdid even the 
few moments ago when you struck 
him that basty blow on his poor little 
cheek?”’ 

“*No,” she replied; “and I’m sorry I 
did it, but Ido get so mad when he 
gets into mischief that I have to whip 
him. WVligo now end pet him, and 
he’li forget it all.” 

“f wouldn’t do that,” I said. 

**Wouldn’t do that! Why I thought 
you were sorry for the child.” 

“And solam, but I do not think 
that the ‘petting’ alone is what Il 
should give him.” | 

“Well, supposing he were your son, 
tell me, please, what you would do.”’ 

“T should call him to me, andl 


Vac say something like this to bim:”’ 


ate 


die has been a very naughty 


Whereupon the long pig | baking-dish; 


Then-drain from the water, 
and put a layer of macaroni in a deep 
then a sprinkling of 
cracker-crumb, some cheese finely 
shaved, salt, pepper, and bits of butter; 
then a layer of the macaroni again, 
until the dish 1s full, Have the top 
layer one of cracker-crumb, cheese, etc. 
Pour in enough milk to moisten well, 


and bake slowly for three-quarters of 


an hour. 

Tapioca Pudding.—Soak one half- 
cupful of tapioca for three or four 
hours in just enough water to cover it, 
then stir the tapiocain a pint of boil- 
ing milk. Beat the yolks of three eggs 
with two-thirds of a cupful of sugar 
and a bit of salt, then add this té@ the 
milk and tapioca. ‘Take from the fire, 


| 
| 


and beat in gradually—a spvonful at a 
time—the whites of tne eggs beaten 
very light, and set to cool; or the 
whites may be spread on top, and the 
pudding set in the oven till of a light 
delicate brown. 

Preserves and Jellies.— Always use 
loaf sugar; it is the driest, cleanest, 
and consequently the cheapestin the 
end. Other grades of sugar reduce 
the quality, lose considerably in 
weight, and deaden the color of the 
fruit. Always’ boil brightly-colored 
fruits rapidly forafew moments be- 
fore adding the sugar; this heightens 
the color. Do not let them boil too long, 
however, or they will become too thick 
to dissolve the sugar, and thescum will 
not rise. Tosecure bright, free, and 
sparkling jam, a very ciear sharp fire 
is needed, and the pan must be watched 
and stirred continuously all the while 
itis over the heat. The greater the 
heat and the clearer the fire, the 


quicker and better the jam will be 


cooked, and the more brilliant the 
color wiil be. The carefulness of the 
skimming is of vital importance. 

Red Currant Jelly.—The fruit should 
be ripe, fine, and fresh-gathered. Put 


jnto-our-service an ex-cowboy who con- 
versed fluently in Choctaw.” Ile could 
also shoot the neck off a two-gallon 


Adams shoots off his revolver. 


demijohn at fifty paces, and afterward 
drink the entire contents, no matter 
what it happened to be. Iie. was an 
accomplished gentleman. 


He arranged the plan of campaign | 


very carefully. “<oeach was assigned 
his share of the work. Bill Adams, 
the cowboy, was to test the quality of 
Bright-Eyes’ Choctaw, after which he 
was to wait till the signal of attack 
should be given by Harvey Blake. This 
young man acted as a sort of guide to 
our party. He was a believer in 
spiritualism, who had cothe to the 
Morse seances in good faith, until their 
trickery became too thin to deceive 
even s0 partial a witness.. The Morses 
thought that they had asure grip on 
him, and so he could easily secure a 
front seat at the seance—a favor not 
shown to strangers. In his position of 
advantage be was to wait uutil a ma- 
terialized spirit was well within his 
reach, and theu he was to grab it, and 
yell. At his war-whoop Adams wasto 
overpower Morse; I was to assist in 
‘detaining the spooks, and others wera 


ahandfulof currants into a piece of | to turn up the lights and quell any out- 


tammy, and squeeze out all the juice; 
throw away the stalks, and repeat the 
process until you have enough juice. 
Having measured this, put it into 
and let it 
in as it rises, for 
n add three-quart- 
mp sugar to each 


Stir well until the sugar is dis- 


will set, skim lightly and put into 
little pots while itis still very hot; 
cover when cold. By boiling the juice 
before adding the sugar, the water is 
evaporated, and a jelly of better flavor 
is obtained than when the juice and 
sugar are boiled together in the first 
place. SUSAN SUNSHINE 


Leg Weakness. 

At this season leg weakness in 
fowls and also with chicks results, and 
it gives much annoyance to those who 
do not know the cause. When a hen 
is apparently lame and cannot stand 
on ber legs, remove her at once from 
the yard containing the male. This 
difficulty is more general in spring than 
at any othertime. When little chicks 
have leg weakuess it may be due to 
dampness, lack of warmth and also 
lack of work. It is important that lit- 
tle chicks scratch and keep in exercise, 


A telegram from Indiana states that 
the heavy snows and intense colds 
have killed the peach buds of a large 
area in that State. + 


break on the part of Morse’s heelers, 
of whom there were a half-dozen at 
every meeting. 

I noticed them when I first entered 
the rooms on the evening set for the 
exposure. They were sbort-haired 
middle-weights, who were engaged at 
50 cents a head asa bodyguard. We 
were given a brief opportunity of ex- 
aminuing the room, one corner of which 
was curtained off, making the usual 

When we tovk our seats 
Biake was in the front row,with Adams 
and me just behind him. I estimated 
that of the thirty people present only 
about a tbhird- had eome with 2 real 
desire to see and converse with the de- 
parted. 

When the lights had been turned 
down, a thin and faded spinster began 
to play bymn tunes on a consumptive 
cabinet organ ina manner calculated 
to disturb the eternal slumbers ot their 
defunct composers, if anything could. 
That they did not materialize and re- 
movethe organist, hardened my unbelief 
as nothing else ever had. But young 
Blake, who was a very vervous fellow, 
found this waiting for ghosts in the 
grizzly darkness very trying. He did not 
know which to fear most, the appear- 
ance of a genuine spook, or the rough- 
and-tumble fight, which was certain to 
follow a palpable fraud. He trembled 
so that I could feel his chair shake. 
Adams noticed it too,and tried to 
quiet the young man’s nerves. 

‘Don’t you be alarmed,’ he whis- 
pered. “Just because that man Morse 
basa gunin his hip-pocket, ain’t no 


reason why you should expect to be cud 
off in the flower of your youth.” 
Blake’s teeth began to chatter audi 


bly. 
“IT felt the gun;” continued Adams, 


| ‘while you fellows were looking over 


the room, I spent my time v~ 
over Morse. He is mp meat and don 
you forget it.. Cheer up my bloomin’” 
shrub; | have a shooting-iron in my 
boot lez, and it’s twice es long as 
Morse’s.’’ 

Biake gave a tremendous groan. 
By this time Mrs. Morse had gone inte - 
a trance and was jabbering in her ak 
leged Choctaw. Adams listened toils 
awhile andthen he said: “lm gam- 
bling that that don’t come from the 
Happy Huntinggrounds. If any poor 
Injin talks that lingo it must be be- 
cause his sufferin’s overpower 
Wait till I try the genuine article.” 

He spoke afew wordsinan Indian 
dialect, and then added in United 
States, ‘‘{[f the ghost of old Chief Red 
Eye isn’t here in thirty seconds, the 
whole thing is a fake.’’ 

“Why I inquired. 

“IT just remarked in Red Eye’s native 
tongue,’”’ said Adams, that I knew 
where there was a barrel of fire-water 


pa 
~ 
wa. 


Blake sees his grandmother. 


on tap. No, no; he’d have been here 
before this. What evidence do you 
want? Speak your little piece, Blakey, 
my boy, and I’ll open fire right over 
your shoulder.”’ 

Blake fell upon his knees, and reach- 
ing out his hands toward a white-robed 
figure which had just capered out of 
the cabinet, he called her his dear old 
grandmother and asked if she had come 
to protect him. At this several women 
sobbed, but I was not deeply affected. 
This same figure had been out before. 
I recognized it as the bulky form of 
a tat woman whom I bad seen 
ping down the basement stairs just be- 
fore the seance opened. But Blake 
said she was his grandmother, and an 
old fellow on the other side of the 
room recognized her as his daughter, 
who had died at the tender ‘age of 
eleven. I could not help feeling that 


-thisidentification wascomplicated and 
doubtful; and I longed to makes sure . 


thing of it by dragging the spectre to 
some portion of the house where there 
was more light. It was evident that 
Biake was too — frightened to give 
the signal. I could hear murmurs from 
yarious members of our party, and [ 
was anxious to get away from Adams’ 
revolver before it should go off by acci- 
dent. 

Moved by these considerations, I 
sprang over Diake’s|kneeling form, and 
seized the fat spook around the waist. 
She offered a very material re- 
sistance which became quite uncon- 


troliable when Adams shot off 
his revolver into the ceiling 
and leaped upon Morse. After 


that I was no more of an encumbrance 
to the spook than if my arms had been 
upon her apron strip She rushed 
out into the halland | trailed behind 
like the “bob” of akite. She fled up 
the stairs with an agility propor- 
tionate to her fright and marvel 
considering her bulk. I eccsmanatell 
her up the stairs because | was afraid 
to let go. On the uppermost step she 
tripped, staggered a moment, and 
then, overbaianced by my weight, 
she fell backward and slid the 
whole length of the stairs on my un- 
fortunate body, as if it had been a to- 
boggan. [I had been told that spirits 
dematerialize at the profane touch. 
This one didn’t. She was all there 
when we landed on the hall floor. I 
was much nearer dematerialization 
myself, being pressed out to a thinness 
which approached transparency. 
this [ have been told, for 1 was not 
in condition to observe it at the time. 
I did not know when the spirit of 
Blake’s grandmetber was lifted off my 
ruins, nor did I suffer anything at the 
hospital where I was restored from a 
strip to my usual eylindrical form. 
No; these trials were over be- 
fore I regained command of 
faculties; but what did pain me 


te 
ity 


As if Ihad been a toboggan. 


onaly was the notification that Blake's 
grandmother’s ghost would charge me 
with assault cnd battery, and sue me 
for civil iemages. Considering that [ 
bad fractured five ribs while she was 
practically uninjured, I could not but 
regard this as unkind. 

Therefore [ publish these facta in 
order that this new investigating com- 
mittee may know enough to stand 
from under, when spirits that have 
been too ponderously materialized at- 
tempt to impose upon the humble 
sesker for the truth. .Weshould alb 
grieve if any member of the commit- 
tee should pursue the search for facts 
about the other. world to a point from 
which he could not return with his ree 
port. HowarbD FIELDING. 


A Lurid Item. 
{San Jacinto Register.| 
S. Stokes. proprietor of the Pioneer, 
‘Transfer Co., has painted, not the 
town, but his dray,a crimson hue, 
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Players to Meet at Milwaukee 
in April. 


POPULARITY OF THE GAME. 


Likelihood that Cavendish Will be 
Present at the Tournament— 
The Pecullarities of Gus 
Remak’s Game. 


1891.1 

*-The world is indebted to Prof. Fiske 
for the theory that the physical evolu- 
tion of the human species bas = ge 
and thet henceforth we may | for 
Otily psychological development. This 
eeems to be borne out by the contin- 
ually increasing tendency to develop 
the mental faculties, and to give the 
great prizes of life to the clear head, 
instead of thestrong arm. The young 
men of today are not ambitious to 
wield the sword, but rather to get into 
the learned professions. The country 
bred Jad does not dream of a soldier’s 
uniform, but of a doctor's diploma. 

As to our occupations, so in our 
amusements; those requiring mental 
effort are continually gaining in favor. 
jt is generally conceded that a change 
of occupation is the best recreation, 
yet it will be found that those who de- 
pend entirely upon manual labor for 
their support, prefer physical exercise 
for their amusement, while those en- 
gaged in mental vocations are more 
partial to sedentary games. Among 
these cames chess has 60 far held the 
first place, but the recent strides made 
by ite great rival, whist, would suggest 
that the autocratic monarch whom no 
enemy may capture, may be compelled 
tolyield the scepter to the more dem- 
ocratic king that acknowledges the su- 
periority of the ace. 

W hist was uever so popular as now. 
It isintheair. Tournaments are in 
progress everywhere. The leading 


\John Rhcinart. 


clubs in Philadelphia are trying to 
conquer their old enemy and four times 
champion, the Hamilton Club. At 
Worcester the rivals are at it for fame 
and tricks. Young’s Hotel in Boston 
was last week the scene of a festive 
dinner, given tothe clubs that had 
just finished the State tourney at whist, 

illiards and pool. The Press Club at 
Boston had a hot fight of it, until the 
knights of the guill bad to acknowl- 
edge that they could not “beat’’ the 
Boston Herald. The New York Trib- 
une has lately noticed several tour- 
neys among College clubs, and the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel chronicies the usual 
winter huntfor the scalps of western 
whist clubs among each other. 

But there is on foot a tourney which 
will eclipse them all. The Milwaukee 
Whist Club, the largest in this coun- 
try, has issued invitations to all clubs 
interested in whist to meet at Milwau- 
kee during the week beginning April 
13. Alithe big clubs have accepted, 
and unless their host, the Milwaukee 
Whist Club, belies its repwtation for 
hospitality, they will have a right 
royal time. 

r. Eugene S. Elliott, the secretary, 
has worked like a beaver and has as- 
surances that the tourney will be an 
immense success. He evens expects 
some of the foreign lights of the whist 
world, perbaps the old warborse Cav- 
endish himself. "Many a whist fiend 
would go farther than Milwaukee to 
cutinto a rubber with the famoué 
writer on whist; and the added possi- 
bility of beating him. What a lion 
the player would be who could say: 
“Yes, 1 went to Milwaukee, and we 
beat Cavendish two straight games!” 

Butthere are men in this country 
that are so dead to any sense of true 
fame that they would sooner beat the 
champion team of the Hamilton Club 
than Cavendish himself. Cavendish 
has been beaten very often both by 
better players and by better luck; but 
the Hamilton has so far an unbroken 
record of victories. Perhaps it is safe 
to say that Gus Remak of this team 1s 
the best whist player in America, if 
not the strongest now living. He pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree all the 
essentials of an expert. ‘bhoroughliy 
up in the “‘books,’’ to aclear head for 
strat and a keen eye for smal! cards 
he adds a sound judgment of human 
nature, which is very necessary to the 
match player. His great strength lies 
in his rapid insight, and his power of 
generalization. As an instance; a 
player on his right had shown that he 
was inclined to play a very forward 

ame, and take great chances on {find- 
ng the strength with his partner that 
he lacked himself. Presently this 
player led the suit in which he had evi- 
dently the quart major. Mr. Remak 
trumped the second round. No one 
-called for trumps. He argued that a 

layer of his temperament would bave 
ed the trumps if he had had any 
chance at ali, even three indifferent 
ones. So be had probably at the most 
two weak trumps. The original lead- 
er’s partner not calling had not more 
than four trumps,if that. Mr. Remak 
had only two, so be placed five, per- 
haps six, with his partner, and as his 
partner made bo sign he inferred that 
the rest of his hand was absolutely 
worthless. On this generalization he 
treated the hand as a doubie-dummy 

roblem, the solution of which was a 
matter of four by cards in his favor. 
After the band the player on his right 
remarked that he was very lucky to 
find six trumps and two short suits in 
his partner's hand. Remak only 
smiled; the cards had been exactly 
as be thought; the leader had the 
6 and 2 of trumps, on the left 
were the hk 10 ¥. Remak had 
the © 4, and his partner had the 
other six, noother card inhis hand 
above aseven. Milton C. Work, the 
whist editor of the Philadelphia In- 
guirer, is another member of this 
team; a very stropg and careful match 
player, and the originator of the four 
signal, showing four trumps, but not 

lling for them to be led. Price 
Townsend is another, who plays a very 


safe and at the same time brilliant. 


me. E.L. Ellison is usually the 
ourth member, besides which the club 
has among its members such men as R. 
¥. Foster, the author of Foster’s Whist 
Manual, apd the inventor of self-play- 
whist cards. Capt. Groen, who made 


their pretentions to being the cham- 
pions, and many others who are only a 
trick or two behind the match team in 
strength. 

L. D. Thayer is the shining light of 
the Commonwealth Club in Worcester. 
He does not trouble himself much 
about the latest fashion in leads, but 
bis insight and memory are of the best, 
and the records, so carefully kept by 
this club of the individual scores of its 
members, show that be has led the list 
foralong time, and always bas a plus 
mark in front ef his figures at the end 
of the month. 

At the Boston Press Club E. C. How- 
ell of the.Herald is the champion. . He 
knits his brows and frowns horribly 
during the early partof the hand, but 
when an opportunity: occurs for a 
pretty coup, which be never misses, he 
inclines his head to the right and 
smiles. Then the adversaries know 
that they are lost. It was Howell that 
solved the probiem which vexed whist 
clubs for so long, as to how to arrange 
eight players in a tournament that 
each should have each one of the other 
seveu for a partner once, play against 
him once, and hold the same hand 
once, duplicate hands being played at 
two tables simultaneously. he total 
number of tricks taken by each player 
then tobe divided by the most taken 
by any player who held that hand. 
This would resuitin an average sim- 
ilar to that of the baseball clubs, who 
divide the number of games won by 
the number they might have won; the 
highest average winning. This is the 
system of arranging the tables, which 


will probably be the one used at Mil- 
waukee: 

3 7 
1A2 IstSet 5B6 
4 8 
7 8 
1A4 2dSet 2B3 
6 5 

8 5 
1A6 srdSet 4B2 
3 2 
5 2 
1A3 4thSet 6B8 
7 
2 4 
1A7 SthSet 3B5 
5 6 
4 6 
1A8 O6thSet 
5 3 
6 3 


By this arrangement No. 1 and No. 5 
play the same and at the same time, 

but at different tables. If No. 1 makes 

eight tricks with it and No. 5 only 

makes seven, No. 1’s average is 1,000, 

while No. 5’s is only 875. 

Duplicate whist is played at each 

table, the hands being identical. This 

system was reduced to a science by the 

president of the Milwaukee Whist 
Club, Cassius M. Paine, one. of the 

most brilliant players in the West. He 

isone of the champion team of the 

Milwaukee club. Rufus Allen is an- 

other, and last year led the club in in- 
dividual points, a high honor, when it 
is considered that be had 300 competi- 
tors. Jobn Rheinart is another, and 

Eugene 8S. Elliot is the fourth, he be- 

ing a very strong player, both at whist 
and chesa. The following, copied from 

the official records of the club, will 

show what such players can do: 


This shows an unbroken series of 
victories, 40 in number aud extending 
over six years. A total gain of 3,427 
tricks in the play of duplicate hands 
is a great performance. 
While the tournament playing will 
of course be a prominent feature at 
the Congress. it will not be the only 
business on hand. The Milwaukee 
club will appoint a committee to draw 
up acode of laws more suited to the 
peculiarities of the American gama 
than the English code now in use. N. 
B. Trist. of New Orleans, a well-known 
writer on the game, and the inventor 
of the system of so-called American 
leads has been named as one. 
Foster as another,and the third 
be T. Schwartz, of Chiefzo. 
he new code will be Acted on by the 
delegates from ail the clubs, and will 
probably be the future authority for 
America. This will settle the difii- 
culty mow experienced by so many 
various ways of playing the game 
throughout the country. Inthe East 
they usually count the rubber points, 
giving three points for a score of five 
to nothing; two points if the adversa- 
ries are not haif way, and only one if 
they are 3 or 4 points up; always add- 
ing two points for winning the third o 
rubber game. In New Engiand many 
count right ahead, which is the univer- 
sal way on the many trains where a 
rubber is indulged in to pass the 
time while traveling. The odd tricks 


are counted up indefinitely, until 
the play ceases, and then those 
having the most to their credit 


Cavendish. 


claim the victory. In the West the 
common way is to play for a definite 
length of time, perha 

11, and on the tap of the bell, the side 
that bas made the most odd tricks 
wins. This is manifestly unfair, asa 
slow player may have only played 
tweuty bands in that time, but won an 
average of a trick a hand, while the 
taster players have played sixty hands 
and have not won half a trick a hand, 
but are still the winners. At the Com- 
mouwealth Club in Worcester, they 
baye adopted an unique way of scoring. 
The game is five points, but they-play 
every band out, and the total number 
of tricks are credited. This is to pre- 
vent the frequent occurrence of a fine 
hand, capabie of winning perhaps six 
odd tricks. coming in when only one 
point is needed to win the game, and 
thus being lost to the players who 
should bave the credit of the tive extra 
tricks. . Another point of difference is 
,the manner of determining the trump, 
Atthe Milwaukee W hist Club, and in 
many otbers in the West, the trump is 


bimacif famous by compelling the Des- 


cut from the still pack, two packs be- 
| jag used ip play. Most players object to 


Cassius M. Paine. 


from 8 until} 


asked for his opinion of it two years 
ago he did not think the matter wor- 
thy of serious attention, the old way 
being so much the best; yet J. Rhein- 
art, of the Milwaukee Club, is a strong 
advocate for cutting the trump from 
the still pack, and his opinion ought to 
have some weight, as he was the man 
of all others that the great Deschap- 
elles fancied for his partner in impor- 
tant matches. He always took Rhein- 
art for a partner when he played for 
£1000 a game, and on his careful play 


_Descbapellies .is said to have based 


many of his most brilliant coups, which 
would have been impossible but for the 
accuracy of the information. that 
Rheinart always gave of the exact con- 
tents of his hand. 

Another point that will come up at 
the congress will be the merits of the 


Rufus Allen, R. F. Foster. 


new system of leading to show the ex- 
act number of small cards in the suit. 
Writers on this subject are very fond 
of claiming that ‘all the best players’’ 
now adops.these leads. Inan article 
in the March Harper this claim is 
made. Nothing can be further from the 
truth. None of the strongest players 
orclubs have adopted them and ail 
fhe evidence adduced by those who 

avor them is purely ot parte. The 
Hamilton Ciub tried them for several 
months and foundthem a sure trick- 
losing game. Their weakness, accord- 
ing to Mr. Foster, who has studied the 
matter pretty thoroughly, lies in the 
fact that they never overlook the real 


;object of leading suitsin a particular 


Way, whichis to inform your partner 
when the sult is established. he new 
leads substitute for this alot of often 
entirely useless information about the 
number of small cards in the suit, and 
hold back until the second or third 
round the really important matter, the 
fact that the suitis established. This 


taken the lead by trumping in, and 
proceed to avail themselves of the mi- 
nute information intended for the 
partner alone, who has perhaps passed 
tricks he might have won while wait- 
ing for the long-winded explanation of 
the contents of his partner’s hand. 
Many things will be settled at Mii- 
waukee. 

The results of the congress are to be 
preserved in the form of au association 
of whist clubs, those joining binding 
themeelves to adopt the rules and reg- 
ulations there agreed upon. This asso- 
ciation will elect officers and hold an- 
nual meetings in various cities 
after the fashion of the athletic 


Whist;”’ T. D. Lother.author of **Laws 
of American Whist;” RK. F. Foster, 


Eugene S. Elliott. 


author of “Foster’s Whist Manual;”’ 
C.C. 8, author of “Concise Whist;”’ 
and Dr. F. Mintz, the whist editor of 
the Illustrated American, who is fam- 
ousasa double-dummy problem com- 
poser. Strange as it may scem, with 
the exception of Dr. Mintz, all the 
writers on the game are very poor play- 
ers, or at least very poor ‘‘card hold- 
ers.’’ Pettes had the lowest score in 
his club last year; Foster is known in 
his own club as the “Jonah;’’ while 
the great Cavendish himself is a no- 
unsuccessful player, all of 
which should be a great consolation to 
those who think that book knowledge 
is a guarantee of success in whist. Of 
the three great games of modern times, 
it has been remarked that in chess it 
is the man; in whist it is the cards; 
and in poker it is about half and half. 


Imagination in Life. | 
It.seems probable that a little imagina- 
tion is very much better as a possession 
than a great deal. A little is, to the 


| daily: incidents and evenis of life, what 


salt is to meat. The relish it bestows 
upon them is just as good as 4 nleasure. 
If you are in a sorry plight you can see 
help coming by its aii, though, on-the 
other hand, you are not tormented by 
grievous relapses of impatience and de- 
epair upon the delay of the arrival of 
such help, as you would surely be if you 
were as imaginative as a poct. And in 
like manner, when you arein the thick 
of prosperity, under its gentile, judicious 
suggesting are able to look ahead, 
foresee the inevitable.squails which shall 
follow such a spell of fine weather, and 
be prepared for them. In fact, a certain 
amount of imagimation is tke ballast to 
a ship, whereas too much acts like a 
sterm upon the same ship, catching it 
with all sails set.—A!l the Year Round. 


Everybody WII! Be a Farmer. 
(Ontario Obdeerver.1 

There will be a boom in desert and 
mountain land when: the Stanford 
Land Loan Bill becomes alaw. Even 
Death Valley will be pre-empted by 


rowing money from the Government 
on their farms, and the four sides of 
every mountain will be surveyed into 
perpendicular farms of 160 acres, 
each of which will be made the basis 
foraloan. Everybody will then be- 
come farmers, for, though the moun- 
tain and desert lands are not very pro- 
ductive, it will be a poor 160-acre farm 
upon which $3,000 in cash cannot be 
raised. 


An Advertising Snap. 
{Sen Diegcan.| 
California should keep pace with the 
spirit of the times by getting do 
grand old Senatorial deadlock. he 
opportunity now presented our State 
legislators to bring themaelves into 


national prominence should not be 
thrown away. 


is particularly noticeable in the erratic | 
queen leads, which may mean almost 
anything the first round, and on the. 
second the adversaries usually have 


i} unions. The whist column of some 
25 21! | | paper will be selected as the officiel 
Matches With | = |5 |organ, and for the discussion of ali 
gos : |& | matters of interest to whist players. 
| |: | This department will probably be in 
Appleton Whist Club...... 5. ©) 2.995) 2.489 528 | Charge of some of the well-known writ- 
1D... Us qu a num rin s country. G. 
Lac Whist club..| 240 | We Pettes of the Boston Herald, 
Nesnangh Whist Ciub....| 444) author of “American Whist Iilus- 
‘hist Ciub...... 60 4.116) 72 y prolific 
Waukesha Whist Lizz | Writer. Then we have Fisher Ames, 
Wausan Whist Club....... 485) 472) author of “A Practical Guide to 


pseudo farmers for the purpose of bor-. 


| 
How a First Night Was Spent 
in Louisville. 


A DISTRESSING SEPARATION. 


A Midnight Quest—The Result of One 
Man’s Absent-mindedness—A 
Chapter for the Profess- 
or’s New Book. 


1591] 

LOvISVILLE (Ky.,) March 8, 1891:— 
[Special Correspondence.|] Prof. James 
Bryce, the distinguished historian, 
met with astrange adventure during 
his recent visit to Louisville. There 
are only two people outside of the 
actual personnel of the farce comedy 
in which the professor and his wife 
were unwilling participants, who know 
anything about it, and the secret has 
been carefully guarded. 

in this city there lives a man who is 
a paragon of eccentricity. He isa 
lawyer, but so good a fellow that we 
refrain from giving bis name to the 
public. Letus call him Mr. Merle, 
therefore, because, like the name of 
Rozinante, itis sonorons and full of 
meaning. 

There is probably not a man in the 
country who possesses a greater stock 
of miscellaneous information than Mr. 
Merle, and like Dr. Sam Johnson, he 
is everybody’s property. If a school- 
boy wants to know about Baldur, 
Hyder Ali, or to find out what royal 
pretender was captured anf made to 
wash pots in the king’s kitchen, or to 
ascertain what king had green teeth, 
Mr. Merle can tell him. 

This legal repository of myriad facts 
is especially noted for his absent- 
mindenness. He often forgets such 
little things as whether he has put on 
a collar, eaten his dinner, or ordered 
anything from the grocery. 

Although he does not enjoy.so much 

rectice as some, it is not his fault. 

e knows every legal decision and 
precedent of any worth, and he is 
really 4 good lawyer. But he some- 
times bewilders his clients by irrele- 


few minutes. Mr. Merle, after chat- 
ting awhile with Mrs. Bryce, followed; 
and, not finding the historian, returned 
and proposed to her that they shouid 


immediately go. Thinking that he 


had seen her husband and made ar- 
rangements with him, she went out, 
entered a carriage and was driven 
away with her host. 

Mr. Merle was in a quandary, and he 
naturally took eccentric means to ex- 
tricate himself. He did not go to his 
own home, but directed the driver to 
take them to the residence of a wealthy 
Hebrew friend, hoping that this friend 
would in some mysterious way under- 
staud his dilemma and entertain his 
guests. 

The perplexed man dare not go home 
for he bad not said a word to his wife 
about any visitdrs. It was too late 
when the note came. He dared not 
then face her anger. She is a wo- 
mau who has no patience with eccen- 
tricities which she regards as inexcus- 
able, and sbhé has spared neither words 
nor brooms to cure them. 

It was about 10 o’clock when the 
carriage stopped and Mr. Merle took 
Mrs. Bryce into the house of his friend. 
Its occupant, Mr. Hart, came to the 
door in his dressing gown and was 
sorely puzzled to receive a call from 
the lawyer with a strange lady at that 
time of night. All sat down in the 

arlor and no opportunity offered for 

r. Merle to tell Mr. Hart what was 
wanted. 

It would take considerable imagina- 
tion to represent Mrs. Bryce’s state of 
mind during this time. Her headache 
resulting from an- empty stomach 
and deprivation of a cup of tea, was 
increasing. Of course she thought she 
was in Mr. Merle’s own house and she 
was wondering why she was not asked 
to lay aside her things, and why Mrs. 
Merle did not come in to welcome her. 
But the wife of the historian was a 
lady of such perfect breeding that 
there was nothing in‘her behavior to 
indicate that she thought the proceed- 
ings at all unusual. Morethan all, 
she began to wonder at her husband’s 
= But she said nothing about 
this. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Hart was cud- 
geling his brain to find out the reason 
for the strange yisit. Had he known 
that he was desired to.be the host of 
this illustrious pair, his hospitality 
would have been profusely offered. 
As it was, he could only take part ina 
general conversation, and wait for his 


| 


| 


Ay 


SSS 


The lawyer entroduces Mrs. Bryce. 
vant remarks on star mist, psychiatry 
or the original meaning of Hades. . 

When Prof. James Bryce’s great 
work on the “American Common- 
wealth’’ appeared, Merle was delighted 
with it. He wrote to the author com- 
mending it, and at the same time 

inting out a few minor errors. This 

etter led to considerable friendly cor- 

respondence between him and Prof. 
Bryce. The latter thought his corre- 
spondent a very great man, as indeed 
he is. 

In the course of time the illustrious 
historian visited this country and was 
shown great honor. His wife, a highly 
cultivated English lady, came with 
him, and she was loud in her praise of 
American hospitality. Scholars were 
not slow to show their appreciation of 
one of the greatest of English his- 
torians. 

When he reached this country, there 
was more correspondence between him 
and Mr. Merle. Prof. Bryce wrote that 
he should pass through Cincinnati on 
his way South to study the negro ques- 
tion. The eccentric lawyer immedi- 
ately wrote him a pressing invitation 
tocome by way of Louisville and be 
his guest, adding that there were fur- 
ther points for conference concerning 
the “American Commonwealth.”’ 

Professor Bryce was specially glad 
to avail himself of further criticism 
from a man of such rare parts as the 
lawyer’s letters showsd him to be, and 
so the historian wrote, accepting the 
invitation for himself and his wife. 
The morning they arrived in Cincin- 
nati, that there might be no mistake, 
they telegraphed the lawyer that they 
would reach Louisville on a certain 
evening train. 

Mr. Merle was in high glee on re- 
ceiving this dispatch. He showed it 
with great pride to several lawyers. 
They smiled inwardly, and some of 
them feared lest the eccentric genius 
might be careless about some of the 
finer points of entertainment, and 
thereby cause acloud to rest on the 
reputation of Kentuckians for bospi- 
tality. A Kentuckian is nothing if not 
hospitable. 

Now Mr. Merle is a Hebrew. This 
did not of itself stand in the way of 
his being an excellent host. In Louis- 
ville there are well-educated and 
wealthy Hebrew families, who mingle 
with Gentiles on terms of perfect 
equality. Mr. Merle is perfectly hon- 
est. His greatest enemies, if he has 
any, cannot deny that. 

His home is furnished with the stern- 
ness of an ancient Spartan’s dwelling. 
Luxuries are unknown there. It 
would scarcely be a misnomer to call 
him a Puritan on account of bis simple 
tastes. 

It happened while Mr. Merle was in 
the midst of his rejoicing over the pros- 
pect of entertaining Prof. Bryce that 
he was consulted on animportant case. 
He thrust the telegram one side, for- 
getting all about it, 

It was some time after dark when 
the train bearing Mr. and Mrs, Bryce 
drew into Louisville. They stepped 
into the waiting-room, but they found 
noone to meet them, They inquired 
ofthe bystanders if Mr. Merle had 
been seen, and learned that he had not. 
After waiting some twenty minutes, 
they went to the Galt House and sent’ 
him a note stating where they could be 
found. 

The trip bad been a rough one in 
overheated cars. Mra. Bryce’s head 
was aching badly in consequence, and 
she wished supper very much, or at 
least acup oftea. But their notions 
of politeness forbade them casting any 
slight upon their entertainer by par- 
taking of hospitality other than his 
own. They had not long to wait, for 
theshort Hebrew answered 
the note in person. He appeared svme- 
what troubled, but greeted his guests 


| try seemed rapid, 


eccentric caller to turn something up. 
Prof. Bryce had been called out of 


_the botel parlor for an interview witha 


chivalrous member of the Louisville 
bar, who wished to entertain him. 
The caller feared thatthe reputation 
of the city for hospitality might suffer, 
and so he urged Vlrof. Bryce to come 
with Mrs. Bryce and stay at his home. 
This offer was refused for fear that 
Mr. Merle would be offended. 

Prof. Bryce, after warmly thanking 
his would-be host, hurried back to the 
room where he had left his wife. ‘here 
are three very large parlors in the 
Galt House. He was quite sure that 
he had left her in the first, but not 
finding her there he passed through 
the second into the third in time to see 
a pair busy with the American method 
of courtship fly @part as he ap- 
proached. The historian of ‘The 
American Commonwealth’ paused a 
moment to consider the energetic, 
whole-souled, pork-and-beans way in 
which even the young conducted their 
love affairs. LEverythingin this coun- 
_neryous,._volatile. 
fle began to wonder if his wife had 
evaporated. He stepped into the hall 
and waited, but she did not appear; 
then he sat down in the parlor feeling 
sure that she had left for some neces- 
sary reason and would soon return. 
Twenty-five minutes passed without 
ni to him the companion of his 
oys. 

-Prof. Bryce is a man possessed of a 
mind eminently caim and historical. 
He waited patiently although his soul 
was racked with downright English 
and roast-beef hunger; and, sau 
like, he would have sold for a mess of 
pottage almost all his earthly posses- 
sions with the exception of Mrs. Bryce. 

Finally he went to the office and 
caused inquiries to be made. but no 
one knew what had become of her. He 
thought of everything from hypnotism 
to Indians. Gen. Miles’s red men were 
certainly on the warpath, and English- 
men had always looked on Kentucky 
as a wild scary State. 

Whether these thoughts passed 
through Prof. Bryce’s mind, perhaps 
no one will ever know. It is certain 
that after waiting nearly an hour he 
looked in the directory for Mr. Merle’s 


They beheld in the toad-like 
son of 


r er 


: 


address, then hired a carriage and 
drove to his residence. Mrs. Merle 
and her son, a young physician, were 
athome. The historian asked where 
her husband was and received the 
startling reply that his whereabouts 
were unknown; that he had not been 
home since supper. 

“Can you tell me whether he was ex- 
pecting a man by the name of Bryce to 
visit him tonight?’”’ he asked. 

‘‘No,” replied Mrs. Merle, said 
nothing to me about any visitors.”’ 

“Then you have no idea of where I 
would be likely to find him?” 

* None.”’ 

Mrs. Merle made up her mind by this 
time that there was something in the 
wind, and she plied the historian with 
such shrewd questions that she soon 
obtained something of an ideaof how 
matters stood, although she had not 
the faintest suspicion tbat her eccentric 
pasband had taken Mrs. Bryce to the 

arts. 


sor should stay until her husband re- 
turned. At the same time felt a 
little mortified to think that he might 
be so frightened as not to putin an ap- 

arance thatnight; but she told the 

roffessor that she would be glad to} 
entertain him. He waited some time 
and then thought it best to return to 
the hotel. The young physician ac- 
companied him. As fortune happened, 
Mr. Merle and Mrs. Bryce reached the 
hotel at the sametime. It was then 
very nearly 12 o’clock. 

‘The separated pair were overjoyed 
to find each other, althougn Mrs. 
Bryce was nearly blind with a head- 


At this moment some one whe had 


af 


ache. the young physician,who 


Mrs. Merle insisted that the Profes- | 


father, learned this, he insisted on pre- 
scribing for her. She thanked him, 
but did not tell him that all the medi- 
cine she needed was a cup of tea and 
a crust of bread. 

The chivalrous member of the bar, 
who had called Prof. Bryce out earlier 
in the evening, bad surmised that 
things might not be all right, and so 
had returned to the hotel to investi- 
gate. On inquiring at the office, he 
bad learned enough to satisfy himself 
that his fears were well grounded. He 
now approached the Professor and 
begged to be allowed to take them im- 
médiately to his own home, where 
every comfort awaited them. But the 


illustrious pair had already had all] . 
‘the adventures they desired for one 


night, and so they took rooms at the 
hotel and retired. 

One can only judge of their surprise 
the next-morning, when they. found a 
bill for medical services rendered the 
night before. ©f course this was. paid 
without a murmur. 

The hospitable member of the bar 
who had taken such an interest in 
them the nignbt before, paid them an 
early call, since he wished to save the 
fragments of the reputation of the 
city. He begged them to be his guests, 
but they declined for want of time. 
When he found that they wished to 
see the constitutional convention of 
the State in session, he accompanied 
them to Frankfort. Then being desir- 
ous of showing them how rapidly an 
American town could grow, he took 
them to Middleborough in the extreme 
southeastern part of Kentucky. 

Mrs. Bryce, like many English 
women, isan accomplished rider; s0 
the three procured saddle horses, since 
the steep roads were well-nigh impassi- 
ble for vehicles. The party rode up to 
the summit of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains from whence they had a grand 
view of four States, with scenery 
diversified enough to suit the eye of a 
chamois. 

hen the trio were descending they 
caught sight of an objeot half way up 
the mountain side. This object was 
moving, and it looked nearest like the 
picture of a vampire by a mad painter. 
It seemed to have wings, an enormous 
mouth and considerable tail. Prof. 
Bryce was unabie to decide whether it 
was the American gyascutus, the for- 
mation of a feud, or a Kentucky ora- 
tor; and he‘very prudently allowed his 
legal escort to ride aliead. 

They bad perhaps descended a quar- 
ter of a mile with great care, when the 
object resolved itself into a very prim- 
itive looking vehicle with a vampire 
winged top,drawn by a mule. The 
driver was squat low like a toad in 
the centre of the wagon, which was 
bouncing from side to side and threat- 
ening every minute to upset. The three 
were speechless when they beheld in 
the toad-like figure the person of Mr. 
Merle. 

Without paying any attention to the 
rest of the party, he exclaimed with the 
tones of something in pain, ‘**Mrs. 
Bryce, I’m sorry that I did not see you 
had supper last night. I didn’t think; 
I forgot.”’ 

The scene was so intensely ludicrous 
that even the sedate historian had bard 
work to keep from laughing. The 
gigantic ears of the emaciated mule, 
the antediluvian wagon, the painful 
earnestness of the object holding the 
reins, would have called forth an 
amused smile from Diogenes. 

Mrs. Bryce, with the keen intuition 
of a woman, took in the situation ata 
glance. Mr. Merle, at great inconveni- 
ence and considerable. expense had 
come 200 miles to beg her pardon. 
Whether be had been influenced by his 
own thoughts after considering the re- 
ception his guests had met, or by a cer- 
tain woman’s broomsticks, did not mat- 
ter. The look of sorrow on his face 
weuld have moved almost anyone, 

Mrs. Bryce replied in her kindliest 
tones, are perfectly excusable, 
Mr. Merle. We all forget many 
things, and are often absent minded. 
Socrates had those very characteristics, 
and none of us think any the less of 
him for them, but rather the more. 
Do not trouble yourself any more about 
that. Tell Mrs. Merle that it was all 
right, and please give her my regards.”’ 

The look of relief which came over 
Mr. Merle’s face was like a sunrise at 
sea. He accompanied them to town, 
and took the first train to Louisville as 
happy asa child. The party saw no 
more of him. 

Prof. and Mrs. Bryce resumed their 
southern journey that night. In the 
next edition of his great work, we ma 
look for a chapter entitled, ‘‘Some 
Curiosities of the American Common- 
wealth.” DAVID WECHSLER. 


ORNITHORHYNCHUS. 


(The Beast With a Bill.) 
Ornithorhynchus—*‘the Beast with a Bill”— 
*Tis called in the classical volumes that fill 
The top of my cupboard and choke me with 

dust 
So badly I'm willing to take them on trust, 


What age he belongs to is more than I know, 
Or care to investigate; but if you go 

And find the word “pill-age,” I think it will ft 
As weil as the likeliest one you could hit, 


For habits predacious are his to a dot 

The bold acquisition of what he has not, 
And hours unseemly, or stairs to the sky 
Can never deter him when plunder is nigh. 


All seasons are his, like to taxes and death, 

But the first of the month he is strongest of 
breath, 

And with Mercury’s heols, and the grasp of a 


bear, 
He collars his victims wherever they are. 


That he is fair game is a well-settled fact, 
And under the statutes he may be attacked 
Any time from the first to the last of the year 
By anyone able to fill him with fear. 


And if his remains should some morning be 
found 


| A-lying ‘‘promiscuous” over the ground 


Let the corouer's jury say “hit ‘im again!” 
And the voice of the people will echo *“‘Amen!”’ 


Alfalfa in Death Va'ley. 
(Chioride (Nev.,) Beit.] 
**Death Valley is a desert, but it is 
not as desolate a place as it is repre- 
sented to be,’’ remarked C. B. Zabriski, 
superintendent of the Pacific Borax 
Company, yesterday. ‘Our company 
has aranch in the valley, aud about 
100 acres in alfalfa. It is called the 
Furnace Creek ranch, after the creek 
from which the water is taken. The 
water is conveyed a distance of seven 
miles in pipes, and the supply is pues 
sufficient to irrigate the alfalfa. ast 
year eight crops were raised upon this 
land—good heavy ones, too. Do you 
know of any section where they can 
beatthat?’’? And the scribe admitted 
that he did not. i 


‘Going to Fight the Patent. 
1Pomona Times.) 

The people of Orange county pro- 
pose to fight the patent obtained by 
some men down that way for the use 
of hydrocyanic gas as a scalebug rem- 
edy. Prof. Coqguillet, while in the em- 
fploy of the Government, discovered 
the process, and it iw hardly fair that 
it should. be put to private use and ben- 
efit. Kvery fruit-grower should stand 
in against these patent sharps. 


Navel oranges are retailing in San 
Francisco at 50 cents, 60 cénts and 75 
cents per dozen and not the choicest 
fruit, either. It is no wonder that 


trade is dull when consumers have to 
pay such prices for fruit. 


of a painful ex 
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citrus fair last week. I never feit— 
prouder of Southern California in my 

life. And I was not alone in that feel- 
ing of pride, Men all about me rub- 

bed their hands with delight atthe 

marvelous picture presented of Culi- 

fornia’s fruitfulness. Better than her 

richest gold mines isthe yield of her 

great orange orchards, whose wealth 

it is impossible to estimate. — 

* 


While wandering through the pavil- 
ion, past the golden mosque and Mis-- 
sion, and beneath gleaming arches and 
yellow pyramids Iran across a digni- 
fied yet genial English gentleman— 
Maj. Fallon, a retired officer of Her 
Majesty’s army. ““Ah,’’ said he, with 
an epthusiasticlook of pleasure, “if 
we could take this pavilion and set it 
down bodily in London, with all these 
fine exbibits—set it in Hyde Park, for 
instance—we could easily ‘take in 
$1,000,000 with an entrance fee of one 
shilling. I tell you what it is, our peo- 
ple do not know anything about ‘such 
an exhibition as this, and they could 
not understand it without seeing it.” 


* 
“It is the description of just such 
pictures as this that leads people at 
the East to dub you Californians as 
adepts at lying,” said another gentie- 
man. “The tact of it is, that they 
cannot comprehend such an exbibition. 
They have no conception whatever of 
the wealth of your climate and soil. I 
would not have missed seeing this for 
a thousand dollars, | have seeu Hes- 
rides, and here are its apples of gold. 
shall make my home bere in the fu- 
ture. Just as soon as it is a little 
Warmer at the East I shall go home 
and settle up my business there, and 
come back here to end my days.”’ 


* 

I was not surprised to hear this talk 
oon. The exhibition was enough to 
nspire enthusiasm in @ wooden man, 

and it is not surprising that men with 
brains, reading between the lines, 
are not backward in forecasting a 
great and splendid future for this sec- 
tion of our State. It is the garden 
spot of the world. 

I met a gentleman from Summer- 
land, the little Spiritualistic colony a 
few miles from Santa Barbara, one 
day last week. He was an Ohio maf 
and had come down to Los Angeles to 
take in the fair, after spending a few 


}-weeks among the colonists of Summer- 


land: He is-going back to Ohio to 
bring his family here. The fair was 
to him like an apocalyptic vision—the © 
splendor of which he doubted he would 
have words sufficient to fitly describe. 
. Later he told me something of the 
advantage which he had reaped, with 
the other colonists, from the discovery 
of natural gas at Summerland. 
**Why,’’ he said, “1 use the gas not 
only for illuminating purposes, but for 
heating and cooking, and it all costs 
meonly 60 cents a month. That is 
cheap fuel, isn’t it?” 


But “Summerland” has only made a 
beginning as yet. The main part of 
the town is built under the shadow of | 
a high hill within sight and sound of 
the ocean’s breakers. It is the last 
spot in the world that 1 should have 
thought of asthe site of a spiritual 
city. But up on the heights the vision 
broadens, and if the “‘city’’ creeps up 
there it will be all well enough. The 


Y | great ocean will be at its feet, and the 


perspective is a grandone. And never 
was there a spot from which to catch 
views of more enchanting sunsets. At 
some seasons of the year the sun dips 
down into the bosom of the sea and 
covers all its waters with iridescent 
pang Then again it goes down be- 

ind the island mountains and makes 
them resplendent with marvelous and 
indescribable lights. They look like 
gates of gold upon oe binges, 
hung between the sapphire of sky and 
the sapphire of the sea. You would 
think a mine of pearls and rubies and 
emeralds and amethyests had been 
melted and poured in shining floods 
upon them and the waters, and from 
tke heights of Summerland you can 
look down upon it all as from the ram- 
parts of another sphere. And away to 
your right, with its gleaming church | 
spires, and its emerald trees, and its 
hoary old Mission walls, glowing in the 
sunset light, is Santa Barbara, sitting 
on her curving shore, and facing the 
warm south. She too has her orange 
groves, golden with fruit, and her 
palms and bananas and olive trees, 
On her warm breast ripens the loquat 
and guava, and therich and tempting 
cheremoya. The Japanese persimmon 
gleamsred in the sun, and the date palm 
shows its heavy clusters of ripening 
harvest; and there, too, is the pine- 
apple with its tropic juciness, and her 
vineyards run red with wine, and from 
her olive orchards comes the pure oil 
of the olive. 


Go wherever we may through this 
fair section of the State, and the eye 
may feast upon plenty, upon all that 
is pleasant to the sight and good for 
food, and the citrus fair was but the 
epitome of the abundance and richness 
6f the stores which Southern Califor- 
nia has heaped in her vast treasure 
house. : 

That Lower California Road. 
1National City 

What has become of the Union's 
double-track railway to Yuma, via 
San Quintin. Trinidad Pass, Tia 
Juana and Warner’s pase This 
spasmodic, epileptic, apop.ectic, para. 
Iytic building railro is 
awfully trying on our nerves. No 
sooner does the public becomie enthbu- 
siastic over the glowing prospects sia 
fore them, than the measiy old thin 
proceeds to falldowninadt. A dash 
of Coronado water usually revives it, 
however. 

The Man Who Escaped. 
[Indianapolis Journal. | 

“Queer thing, that, in California,” 
said the man with the bad cigar. You 
see the vigilace committee, discovering 
they had hanged the wrong man—’’ 

“T don’t see how they could hang the 
wrong man in that State,” interrupted 
the man with the brindled. beard, who 
cherished vivid, though not bright ree- 
rience im 


Los Angeles real estate 
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A WILD BATTLE CHARGE. 


[DARING FORLORN HOPE OF THE 
| FIRST MAINE HEAVY ARTILLERY. 


They Stormed a Famous Salient at Peters- 
‘ burg, and Advanced to Within Pistol 
Range, Losing Over Six Hundred Killed 
_and Wounded Out of Nine Hundred. 


fighting 
of the previous six weeks in Grant’s Wil- 


derness campaign, including the battles of 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania and Cold 
Harbor, and had lost in these conflicts 
over 13,000 killed and wounded out of a to- 
tal of 36,000 At Petersburg, on 
the 16th and 17th of June, the corps lost 
vily, andon the 18th was ordered to 
forward where the Confederates had, 


as itt planted their “last ditch.” 
The point where the First Maine 

was a saliemt built by Gen. Colquitt’s 

troops, part of ’s defensive 


uitt’s salient.” 
It was a bare ridge called Hare’s hill, 


terward stood. 
ready been made by troops of the Second 
corps to carry the salient, but notwith- 
standing the fact that repeated trials and 
failures had been noted at army head- 
quarters, word came to) Gen. Gershom 
Mott to try again with his Third division. 
protested to his superior, Gen. 
Birney, then commanding in Hancock’s 
stead, that it was sheer murder, a repe- 
tition of the slaughter of Cold Harbor. 
“My orders to you are to assault,” said 


irney. 

| “I knew,” said his con- 
duct afterward, “that it was useless to ex- 

pect suicide en masse from my old troops 

who had seen the wolf, had felt his teeth 

and bore the scars. Alll could hope was 

that a heavy artillery regiment, the First 


Maine, innocent of the danger it would in- | 
- eur, would lead off with a dash, carry the | 


works with a rush, and then it was my 
duty to take care that old, steady regi- 
ments were on hand ready to support, 


ap and profit by any advantage won by 


gallant forlorn hope from the green | 
woods of the Penobscot.” During the 
Wilderness campaign the Second corps 
had been re-enforced by several regiments 
of heavy artillery acting asinfantry. These 
ts had not seen much service in 
the field previously, and on account of the 
extra number e were very large 
organizations. 

The First Maine, at the time of the order, 
lay some distance back from the scene of 
the charge, and the men learned that they 
were to go in where Other troops had failed. 
Every man on extra duty was called on to 
handle a musket, and the total roster, as I 
have it from Maj. Fred C. Low, who was a 


lieutenant in Company B, was 832 men. | 
regimen 


t was formed in three bat- 
talions of four companies each, each bat- 
talion led by a major, and had what is 
called a battalion front—that is, there 
were three lives of two ranks each, one 
line leading and the others following suc 
cessively, each line composed of a battalion. 
The First was in McAllister’s brigade, and 
several other regiments of the brigade were 
formed behind it in the same order. On 
either side of McAliister’s brigade was an- 
other brigade, formed in the same order, so 
that the force under Mott was three col- 
umns of a brigade each, the First Maine be- 
ing at the head of the central column. 

The key to the Confederate line lay in 
front of the First Maine, about 500 yards 
distant. The intervening space was an open 
field, slightly rising toward the enemy. 
The Confederate batteries on both sides of 
Colquitt’s salient, and the infantry as well, 
could rake the ground over which the 
column was to charge. Gen. McAllister 
was, at the time, temporarily commanding 
another brigade, and on attempting an as- 
sault with this command over the very 
ground where the First Maine was to lead, 
his men “‘fell like forest leaves under a hail 
storm,” and he gave it up. When he 
learned what was on foot with his own 
brigade he said: “God helpthem! They 


BIDDING EACH OTHER GOOD-BY. 
cannot advance on those works--they can- 


live. The enfilade fire will cut them 
” 


In the full knowledge of all this, all ex- | 


cepting the fact that they were to go for- 
ward alone and that the regiments behind 
and on each side were not to move one 
foot until the forlorn hope had broken 
through the enemy’s line, the Maine boys 
made ready for the terrible. work. Mai. 
. Low says: “When the men saw what was 
af them I shall never forget what 

were taken off and 


rades bidding each other good-by, and with 
tears trickling dowa their cheeks dictated 


such messages.” 
On the receipt of the word to go the 
Maine men sprang forward at double 
quick, and the moment the first battalion 
above the embankment 
ormed the slaughter 
. “Moen wereshot dead within the 
first five feet,” saysCapt. F. A. Cammings, 
. “The crash of 2,000 


the well known yell of the Army of North- 
-ern Virginia mingled with the roar of the 
rebel batteries on our rightjand left as 
their canister followed the musket balls of 
the infantry and toreenormous gaps in our 


“The First battalion melted away before 
this fire and lay in a heap, officers and 
men, except now and then a scattering one 
who had miraculously escaped. Before the 
oar Third battalion reached its 


reader 
that regiment was alone.”’ 


* * * but conhkl 


tempest of canister balls and bullets, and 
were arrested under close fire only to cover 
the ground with their dead and wounded. 

“The wave of heroes was shattered 
against that rampart of earth, and blown 
to pieces by that whirlwind of death.” 

There were three flags carried in the 
charge by threosergeants, and six corporals 
acted as color guards. Of the nine, seven 
were shot down and one, a corporal, was 
killed. One of the corporals, W. A. Nas- 
son, received nine wounds. Nasson took 
the colors from a wounded sergeant and 
went ahead until he fell with a wound 
through the body and in both legs. He 
was found, after darkness covered the field, 
unconscious, with the flagstaff in his grasp. 
His name was entered among the mortally 
wounded, but he is alive at this date. 

The losses in the regiment are variously 
stated, as is also the number engaged. 
Some accounts place the number in the 
ranks at 950, others at Maj. Low places 
it at 832 officers and menin tine. The offi- 
cial loss reported was 580 killed and wound- 
ed, but fuller details swell it to 682. The 
killed and mortally wounded were 210. The 
regiment was as good as wiped out. Col. 
Chaplin, the leader, went up to Gen. Mott 
after the charge was over, and offering him 
his sword said, “Take my sword, general; 
I have no further use for it.” Then point- 
ing to the ground between the lines he con- 
tinned, “There is my regiment lying on 
that field.” Col. Chaplin had trained his 
men to the idea that, being soldiers, they 


“Tl HAVE NO FURTHER USE FOR IT.” 


must obey orders. “Boys, always obey 
orders and never flinch,’”’ was the message 
he sent to the regiment as he lay dying 
| some weeks after this charge. 
The First Maine had not only the high- 
est loss of any regiment in one engagement, 
| but the highest in killed and mortally 
wounded during its team of service. It 
' was in fourteen bloody engagements, and 
had 400 men and 23 officers killed or mor- 
tally wounded. Its percentage of kiiled 
and mortally wounded was exceeded by 
only one regiment, the Second Wisconsin, 
which lost 19.7 per cent. against 19.2 of the 
First Maine. The First Maine saw butten 
_ months of fighting. In its first baftle, 
Spottsylvania, May 19, 1364, it lost 476 killed 
and wounded out of about 1,600 engaged. 
The charge of the First Maine at Peters- 
burg has been compared with that of the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava. A local poet, 
after hearing the story from the lips of a 
survivor, penned the following lines: 


CHARGE OF THE NINE HUNDRED. 
I heard last night a soldier tell 
in “64 befell 


On duty sent 
Down to the front our host to swell, 
That fought rebellion’s power to quell. 


“Nine hundred men from Maine were wa, 
As brave and true, 
As hot to do 

As any ever wore the blue. 

Nine hundred men from Maine! 

Where shall their like be found again? 


Alone —alone! 
For of our mighty armament, 
Though still on victory intent, 


“There was not one 
But deemed it vain— 
Nay, certain death, 
To charge amain, 
And catch the flery breath 
That, pent pp, slumbered in that battlement. 


“The field we gain, 
And straight we hear 
The rebel jeer. 

*Ho, come on, Yank!" 
They wildly cheer 
As we draw near; 


Lie dead and weltering in their gore! 


“Where are my boys?” our colonel cried ~ 
As the chief in command he sternly eyed: 
“Where are my boys who would face the foe, 
When even your veterans dared not go? 
See! there's my regiment, stark and low,” 
And I saw down his choek the big tears flow, 
As he sadly directed the general's view 

To a strip of field covered over with blue, 


Nine hundred men from Maine! 

Shall battle 

behold faring yours agaiat 

Saw Bailakiava or Waterloo 

Heroes more dauntiess and brave than you? 

Had the charge succeeded the First 
Maine would have been immortalized. 
Sach is fate. Georce L. KILMER. . 


A Woman’s Ingenuity. 
Nobody has ever questioned the in- 
genuity of women in general, and the 
DapPy faculty possessed by some women 
in particular, to turn everything to ac- 
count. A funny little revelation has 


just been made of how one pretty woman | 


utilized a candy bag. Last Christmas a 
charming, popular and delightful man, 
whom we will call Gen. X, gave a lady 
a little Christmas souvenir of a bag of 
candy. The fez was the daintiest little 
conceit possible, fashioned like the old 
time reticule of our grandmothers. It 
was made of¢. piece of splendid cloth of 
gold, im whtch were woven threads of 
brilliant scarlet. It was filled with the 
most delicious bon bons imaginable, and 
of these madam had no difficulty of dis- 
posing, but she was frantic to utilize the 
bag itself. 

Finally a happy thought occurred to 


her. Dainty little muffs were all the! 


rage this winter, so madam’s candy bag 
was turned into one, and with a beauti- 
ful little jetted bird with outspread 
wings, a scrap of gold, and scarlet cord 
and some little frills of black satin, the 
daintiest maff imaginable was made for 
madam’'s pretty hands. It matches her 
smartest visiting gown, and is:so chic 
and so immensely pretty and novel that 
you would vow it was a masterpiece 


from Virot.—New York Press. 


A VERSATILE FREAK, 


Signor Carlo, Semetimes of Gotham, 
Gives Away Professional Seorcts. 

A copper colored, long haired, smooth 
faced young man walked into the Con- 
tral police station and asked for lodging. 
“You're welcomo to all we have,” said 
Lieut. Burns, “but if you'll tell vs 
whether you're black, white, brown or 
red, I shall see that you have the best 
bed in the house.” 

The applicant scratched his head and 
stood first on oné foot and then the 
other. Finally he drawied out, “My 
grandfathor’ and grandmother on my 
mother’s side were Indians. My father’s 
father was a Spaniard; and his mother 
a Mexican. I don't know what I am.” 

“What's your business?’ asked Lieut. 
Burns. 

'“P’ve been in Barnum's band of bravo, 
bold, but bad Bedonins. [ve played 
Zulu, Kaffir, Maiay, Indian and ‘Greas- 
er,’ swallowed the sword for six months, 
eat fire, licked hot pokers with my 
tongne, danced on hot coals, chewed hot 
steel, breathed out fire from my nose, 
walked over razors, broke glass with my 
feet and played the human ostr‘ch.” 

“Well, what is your occepation?”’ 
asked Lieut. Burns. 

“Tm a museum freak, a fakir, a ‘sport 
and a bum,” said the copper colored 
man. 


“If you'll tell us how you work the 
fakes you shall have a feather bed.” un- 
blushingly promised Patrolman O’Don- 
nell 


“There ain't no fake in the human 
ostrich,” said the freak. ‘The ostrich 
eats glass, swallows knife blades, stones, 
pieces of iron and everything else he can 
get hold cf. There ain't no fako in that. 
‘Cause why? ‘Cause you don’t get a 
chance to make a fake out of it. If you 
could we'd fako it. It ain’t a trick to eat 
a glass sandwich. Just put a thin piece 
of glass between a couple of pieces of 
bread and when the bread goes down, 
down goes the glass, too. People think 
it’s hard-on the stomach, but that’s only 
imagination. I saw a fellow doit, and 
Idid it ten minutes afterward. There 
ain’t any trick in stepping on glass. You 
watch the fellows that do it. ' First they 
stir the glass up with a stick to make 
you think they're trying to get the sharp 
pieces on top. They’re just turning the 
sharp points down. But a fellow must 
have real dry feet or he can’t do that. If 
his feet sweat or are damp he’ll get cut. 

“The fire eating fakeis nothing. If 
you soak your hands and feet in borax 
water three or four hours a day for a 
couple of weeks you'll be able to stand a 
pretty hot piece of iron. We don't run 
any risks, but mix a little paste and lots 
of borax. We puta coat of this on our 
hands, and when we pull a hot poker 
across it there's lots of smoke, a sizzle 
and a bad smell. We don’t hold the 
poker very tight or very long, but people 
think they smell burning fiesh. We 
cover the bottoms of our feet the same 
way, and dance around on hot coals and 
iron for a few seconds. But if the paste 
is wet your feet stick and you get burned. 
You can fill your mouth with borax, lay 
lots of it on your tongue and lick a red 
hot poker. It makes a little flame, and 
when people see it they think you're 
breathing out fire.” 

“But doesn’t the glass you eat hurt 
your stomach?” 
‘*Not mine. 
you're liable to cut your tongue, and 

you've got to be careful.” 

The freak was turned over to Tarn- 
key Eustace, who Was instructed to give 
him a good bed. 

“Where did you come from?” asked 
Eustace. | 

‘“‘From New York,” said the freak. 

“Foot or rail?” 

“Both.” 

“Where are you going from here?” 

“Tm going to geta job as soon as I 
can, and when I have a couple of dol- 
lars I'll skin out.” 

‘*What’s your name?” 

“Signor Carlo.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty.”—Cleveland Leader. 


Not to Be Trusted. 

The ignorance of some American born 
citizens of foreign descent in regard to 
the precise meaning of some English 
words is sometimes rather astonishing. 
An instance of this was met with the 
other day by a reporter who had called 
at the honse of a German on Second ave- 
nue in the ordinary course of his basi- 
ness. The man, who it was afterward 
learned was 30 years old, had been born 
in this city, and for at least ten years 
had been ip business, was not at first 
inclined to be communicative. Finally 
he stepped a little closer to the reporter 
—they were standing in the hali—and 
said, ‘‘Are you a confidence man?’ The 
reporter was indignant, naturally, and 


lin forcible language he declared he was 


no “confidence man.” ‘‘Ach, well,” said 


The only trouble is that. 


Lines of Travel. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMP AN Y. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE TIMER 
MONDAY, 14 1 


Leave for. trom 
3:30 p. ™. Banning és 6688 0:15 a.m, 
6:10 p.m. |. Banning ........ 10:00 p.m. 
9:05 a.m. Sees 4:20 p.m. 
8:50 p.m, ...,,...-| 10:00 p.m. 
5:10 p.m. COltON | 10:15 a.m. 
6:10 p.m. - Domine and East... 10:00 p.m. 
6:10 p.m,.|....B1 Oand Raat....| 10:00 p.m. 
9:25 Beach and san Pedro! 8:27 p.m. 
5:12 p.m.| lL. San Pedro) 8:15 a.m 

10:40 p.m. 2:35 pm. 
1:35 p.m) Raat. 2d< 7:35 a.m. 
10:49 Or.. 7:2 a.m. 
9:05 a.m.) ....... 10:15 a.m. 
8:60 p.m. | p.m. 

9:05 a.m. Bernardino... | 10:15 a.m. 
3:50 p.m.) ... Bernardino... 

syst Bernardino....| 4:20 p.m. 
6:10 p.m.) .... Rernardino....| 10:00 p.m. 

se ands........| 10:15 am. 
9:06 4:2) p.m. 
8:50 p.m./.... @diands........ 10:00 p.m. 
1:35 p.m, | San & Sacramento, 7:25 a.m. 

1¢:40 Fran & Sacramento 2:55 p.m. 
19:37 a.m./Santa Ana & Anaheim!) *:55 a.m. 
6:02 pm. Ana & Anaheim) 14:04 p.m. 
1:35 p.m.}. ta Darbara. 2:55 p.m. 
7:23 am.|.....eanta Harbara..... 9:05 p.m, 
8:30 a.m Santa Monica..... 11:57 p.m. 
1:17 p.m.|. ..Santa Monica..... 4:3 pm 
4:07 p.m. ta Monica...... 8:35 a.m, 
16:10 mm.!..... Santa Monica...... 17:20 a.m. 
4:40 Wh ttier 8:43 
Loca! and through tckets sold, 
checked, Pu'lman sieeping car reservations 


made,and gene 
spplication J. M 
Pass. 8. fering st., cor. Second. 
CHa RLKS SEYLER Agent at Depots. 
undaye except 
RICHARD GRAY, Gen. svete Mer, 
T. H. GOODMAN, 


4 


GOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RAIL- 


WAY CO. ta Fe Route.) 

IN EFFRCY SUNDAY. NOVKMRER 2. 1891 
LEAVE. LOB ANGEL&S. ARRIVE. 
*12:15 .| 3:00 pm 
6:15 a.m.}. San Diego Coast ‘Line 1:b pm 
*3:20 p.m.|. See Diego Coast Line.| 9: pm 
*8:20 a.m.|. Azusa and Paradena .| *7:49 a.m 
*11:530 a.m.|. Azusa and Pasadena .| *9:55 a.m 
*1.25 p.m.|. Azusa and Pasadena .| *2:50 p.m 
*4:00 p.m.|. Azusaand Pasadena .| *6:3) p.m 
+5:22 p.m. |. and Pasadena .| 44:49 p.m 
a.m. Pasadena. 78:50 a.m 
a.m. San Bernardino. "2:55 a.m 
*12:14 p.m. via *3:00 pm 
p.m.) ...... Paeaiena 6:30 pm 
*11:00 Riverside \ San Bor-| | p,m 
74:00 p.m |} nardino via Orange 10:15 a.m 
a.m Riverside via Pa-adeua! p.m 
*11:00 a.m.|. Riverside via Orange.| p.m 
44:00 p.m.|. KR. verside via Orange. *10:15 a.m 
:30 a.m.| ( Redi’ds & Nentone) *9:55 a.m 
*4:00 p.m. via *:30 pm 
#12:15 p.m.|(.....- Pasaiicna...... 73: p.m 
44:00 pm Redi'ds & Mentone! | *5:5) p.m 
#11:00 a.in.|} Via Orange & *10:15 a.m 
#12:15 p.m, Jacinto via S. 46-30 

S. Jacinto vie Or’ 
*8:15 a@.m.|. “| on p m. 
*3:20 p.m... hea. *5:5) p.m. 
nta Ana. ..,,.| 99:0) pm 
75:05 p.m./. Santa Ana.. 76:50 aoe 
13:20 p.m.|Escondido via 41:15 p.m 
*10:15 a Hoach.. 4:23 
*4:45 p.m.|..... Redondo *3:55 p.m 
*90:15 @.m.|...... Port Ba!!ona..... ' p.m 
only. ED Ticket Agent, First 
street depot. CHA PAKS3SONS, Tioket 


Agent, 129 North 


_ Depot at foot of First «treat. 


ACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Goodall, Perkins & Co., General Agents, 
Ban Francisco. 
Northern routes = lines for tye 
Or., Victoria, B.C.. and Puget Sound, A 
and all coast 
SULTHERRN ROUTES. 
Time Table for March, iSdL 
LEAVB GAN FRANCISCO. 
Port Harford...'3. 8: Pemona, March &, 16, 2+ 
Santa Barbara.. and 
n March 4 12, 20, 


San Diego. Zand apriid 
‘or 8 Coos Bay, 19, 
Redon 10, 18 2 and Ap 


San ne ‘and S. *3anta Gran, ‘Mareh 6, 14. , 
Way Ports....| 22,30 and April 7. 
LEAVE BAN 


For if rch 6, 14. 22, 
tan Diego 8. March 2, 10, 
ae 18, 26 and April 
4 SAN PEDio. 
For ~ oe March 16, 24 
San Franci and 
Port 8, March 4, 12, 


Santa Barbara..| 20. 28 and Apri! 5. 
LEAV«& BAN PEDRO AND KEDOYVDS 


For “Santa Cruz, March 9, 
00s Bay, Marc 13, 21, 
Way Ports......| 20 and April 6. 


*For freight: omy. 


Cars to connect with eeneee. vi Pe- 
droleave §. P. R. R. Depot, Fifth Los 
at 9:25 a m. 


Passengers per Coos Bay, via Redondo, leave 
Fé pct at 4:45 p.m, 
ans of steamers cabinsat agent's office 
where berths may be secured. ee 
The steamers* Santa Cruz and Coos wilt 


call regulariy at Newport pier for and with } 


freight and passengera 
ecompany reserve the right to changoa 
tbe steamers or their days of sailing. 
2 For passage or freight as above or for 
tickets to and from all important points ia 


Europe, apply 
W. PARRIS, Agent. 
Office. No. 124 W. Second 8t., Los Angeles 


os ANGELES | _ TERMINAL RALL- 
WAY COMPANY. 


Leave Los Angeles for|Leave Pasadena for 
Pasaden Los Angeles. 
+ 6:45am. 6:09 a.m 
+ 8:00 a.m. *7:lha.m 
*9:00 a.m. 
*9:0' a.m 

*}2:01 p.m *)1:Wa.m. 
*2:0 p.m * 1:00 p.m. 
* 4:00 p.m *2:00 p.m. 
*6:25 p.m. * 4:00 p.m 
* 6:80 p.m. * 6:25 p.m. 
* 9:80 p.m. *{:00 p.m 
*11:30 p.m. #10 :30 p.m. 


Ruaning time between Los Augeics and 
Pasadena. minutes 


Leave Los Angeles for|Leave Glendale for 
Glendale. Los Angeles. 


the man as he opened the door, “I think 77:0 a.m. + 6:20am 
perhapsif I told you dose tings my names :25 a.m. 7:50 @. mM. 
you would not write, but if you no con- 10 
fiqence man I tell you nodings.” 


GORDIANDIZING, 


the of too rich 
a common cause of 
discomfort To immediate! 
relieve the etomach and bowels from suc 
gative Pel best remedy. They op- 
erate gently, and without 
eriping, nausea, or other unpleasant effects. 
he too free indulgence in such intemper- 


or overeati 
and indigest. 


taste in mot. 
in the morning, on arising, after 
meais, indeccribable feeling of cwread, or of 
ned fo allow and hypochondria—then 
ou need to follow up the use fthe } lets” 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden lfedica! Discovery, 
to tone up the ctomach, invigorate the liver, 
and set all the processes ‘of digestion at work. 
While curing indigestion, it purifies the blood, 
cleansing the system from al!’ humors ahd 
blood-poisons —no matter of what rame or 
nature, or from what cause arisi There is 
nothing similar to it in com position or 
Suped and it in Therefore, don’t 
me substitute, 
t tuc dealer 


CFFERED 


$500 


of Dr. Catareh Homey. for an incura- 
in the Head. 


the manufacturers 


Runnipg time between —— Angeies and 
Glendale 
Add5 minutes for Vesduae Park time. 


Leave Los Angeles Altadena for 
Los Angeles. 


Altadena. 


6:45 a.m.* *%:45a.m.* 
12:01 p.m. 1:0 pm. 
* 4:00 p.m * 6:00 p.m. 


Runniag Ge between Angeles and 
Altadena. 5 minu 


~*Daily. + Daily except 8. Daily ex- 
cept Saturday. ¢ Saturday night only. 
pecia! rates to excursion and pionic parties 
Depot east end Downey-avenue brid ~~ 
Offices: Rooms 12, 12 and 14 Burdick 


T. B. BURNETT, Gen 
Ww. WINCOP, @.P. 


EDONDO RAILWAY. 
Trains leave depot daily, Grand ave.and 


R 


Jefferson st. 
FOR REDONDO: 
Leave Los Angeles. Arrive Redon: 
9:0 a.m. am. 
10:43am 11:15 a.m. 
1:30 p.m. 2:20 p.m. 
6:00 pun. 6:50 p.m 


Take Grand-ave. cabio cars or Main and 
Jefferson-st, horse cars. 


GE 
T:Wam 8:00 a.m, 
8:35 a.m. 9:3 am. 
11:00 a.m. 11 m. 
8:44 p.m. pm 


| Cure faila 


Courtst’s_ Hotel. 


MERRIL WANAGER, BAST PASADENA 


for four seasons. 
w 


otel A fully 


Mission Church, and 


the manager. 


Under management of Mf. C. 1. Merrill (of the Crawford House, 


Many improvements have been made, an 
een Los Angeles and The Kaymond bring it within easy reach. 
ui pped ot? a good starting point fora drive through the > 
rb'a wineries, 
otber places of interest. Special entertainments frequently. 


Lucky 


THE RAYMOND, 


EAST PASADENA. 


Suazo SuewV 


UBS LIVRNBeq 042.10 seacun 


Persons coinag busine 
San Gab 
Meliwin'’s elewant grounds and 


White Mountains, N. H.,) who has been manager of The Kay- 
{ the hotel is now plete. Excellent raitroad facilities be- 


Lost Angeles can readily reside at the 
Valiey, in which are the San Gabriel 


stock farm, the Sierra Madre Villa, 
ned 


Full particuiars regarding terms of beard, etc, 


can be obtai 


Bore ene: = 


REDONDO BEACH HOTEL, 


warmed, 

tendance. 
fos win er, 61 degrees. 
ness, Insomnia and asthma speedily, 
and progressive, 


Eighteen milesfrom Los Angeles, reached 
modern in provements; eleva! or incandescen: lights, 
Beautiful dining room comman ius a tine view of the oceat. 

lawn tenn, biiliard-room ax¢ other amu-ements. 
The marine and mountain vowsat Redoido aro unriv 
and in most cases, permaneatiz relieved. 
Por further taformation address 


Sovlendid boating, fl 


via Redondo Conte Fé 
t id water and eratesinall rooms: 
Firat-class band for dining and hall roems in constant at- 
shong andeurf bathing. Average tomoeratars 
allied anid the «unsets deser ptios 
Table unsurpassed on the coast. Management | liberal 


-REDONDO BEACH ‘HOTEL. 


mid spore Rates by the Week or Month 


Flotel new and sunplied with all 
halls and public rooms thoroughiy 


Nervo.is- 


E. W, ROOT, Manager. 


City Dovertising. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COM- 


running regularly from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu, Tuituila (Samoa.) Auck- 
jand and Sydney. ‘| ourists’ round tr-p tickets 
from Los Angeles to Honolulu and return, 

Ss. S. Australia leaves Ss F. March 24, 2p. m. 

5. &. Mariposa leaves 8. F. April 2, 3p.m. 

S. Zealandia icaves 8S. F. April 7. ‘2p, im. 

Apply to H. Kice, Special Tourist 
Agent O. 8. 8. Co. t., An 
geles, or C. H. White, Ticket Agent 8. P. Ca., 
200 8. 208. Spring at. 


‘A TRIAL FREE. 


PLEASANT TO TAKE. 


-(reen's Guaranteed Cure- 


—PURELY VEGETABLE— 


The Great Swedish System Lavigorator. 


Osed in the Hospitals of Great Brit. 
ain, France, Germany and Sweden. | 


eral debility, nervous s@ections and weak- 
ness of all kinds. No matter from what ex- 
cess. Chronic Constipation. Dyspepsia, ail | 
forms of Melaria, Hosdacho, Indigestion, Pain | 
in Hack, Scrofula, Rheumatism, all blood, 

liver and kidney troubles; brain workers and 
rofessioual men will find Green's Guaran eed 
ure au inraluabie ass'stant. The Cure is | 

pew. lt bas n used throughout Eurcpe 

aimostaocentury. If aileise bas failed. this | 
willcure you, A cure guaran “ ial free 
as plication, Price, 8! per box: six voxes, 
R oan Or express to auy address, city or 


Corn 
Twenty-five Cents a 


returned if Kelly's 


battle. 
lor tale cnly by 
OFF & VAUGHN, 
snecessors to Jobn A. Off, Pharmacists and 


Chemists. N. E. Cor. 4th and Spring Sts, Los 
Angeies, Cal. 


RAMONAI 


The Gem of the San Gabriei Valley. 


—! PROPERTY OF 
GAN GABRIEL WINE ca, 
—: OBIGINAL OWNERS. :— 
Located at SHORR'S STATION, on Line of & 
P. R, end San Gabrici Valley Bap. 
Transit Kk from W to 
Minutes to the Piaza, Los 
Angeies C.ty. 


Cheapest Suburban Town Lots, Villa 
Sites or Acreazsa Property. 


—-: POPULAR TERMS, 


-- Purest Spring Water, -: 
INMY BAUSTIBLE QUANTITIES GUARANTBED 
APPLY AT UFPPICE OF 

GABRIEL WINE Co., 
Los Angeles Ca, Cal, 
wv to M. D. WILLIAMS, Kamona. 


Connecting with cara and 
Maio and . hearse 
EO. J. ‘SWOR ‘President. 

Sas N. SUTTON, Trainmaster. 


S G. V. RAPID TRANSIT R’Y. 

e WILSON’S PEAK AND SIERKA MADRE 
"Buses for above points connect at Daid- 

win 6 Station with trainé leaving |.os Angeles 
Trains arrive and depart from depot. corner 

of Aliso and Anderson &t., Los Angeles, as 


follows: 
LEAVE FOR DKSTINATION |ARRIVE FROM 
marr m. Monrovia 7:49 a. m. 
li:wa.m Monrovia 9:54a@ m. 
3:10 p. m Mourovia 2:04 p. m. 
5:10 p. m Monrovia 5:04 p. m. 
SUN DA Y ONLY. 
9: a. m. Monrovia 8.4% a. m. 
5:0) p m. | Monrovia 4:49 p. m. 


“ako strect car of "bu® from corner of 
Male and Arcadia sts. direct for depot. 
Wwe. G. KKECKH HOFF, ‘Receiver. 
&. P. JEWnTT, Gen. Manager: 


j 


IF YOU HAVE DEFECTIVE EYES, 

Go to the olcest Optican in the city for 

your, Spectacies and Eyegiasses who will 

guarantee you a rfect fit at a moderate 

price. No charge for testing the eyes. 
W.P. GOOLMAN, 122 Epring. 


Galy Three Miles from City Limits of Los 
Angeles. 


A pleasant quiet house of 130 Sunny Rooms. Pure 


HOTEL PALOMARES, 


Pomona, Cal. 


(60 Minutes’ Ride From Los Angeles, Cal) 


water frcm Artesian Wells, Open Fires, Gas, Electric 


Belis, 


Telegraph 


and Telephone 


connections. A good 


Livery connected with the House. 


CHAS. J. HUNT, Mang’r. 


Zines of Citv Business. 


Lea 
LA7.ARUS & 
111 N. Spr 


CO.. wholesele send 


Office. corr 


ks and Stationery. 
MELZER, wholesale and retail, 


ing SU Telephone 54 
Iron Works 


BR ONLY POSITIVE CURB FOR GEX- | BAKER IRON WORKS, 542-664 Buena Viste 


MILL 


retail) lumber 
Macy st 


er Alemeda aad 


Pbysicians, 


J. ADAMS, PHYSICIAN AND 


hurgeon, 


Gispensary. Chronic discaeses a6 


@tiention 

eases, bot 
Om 
Howl” 


In charge of medical and surgical 
pecialy. Spectal 


iven to the treatment of ali femaie dis- 
and sur pical. 
l0am. to ]2 m. 


Office heura, 
undays, 10 a.m to 
op ihe am 


ce, SAN st ST., 


, Residence, igigaM 


K. 

chi dren 
tumors, blood, 
aod catarrial 
night cai ls, 


of women 
by the 


C. EDGAR 


CHAMLEY— WOMEN AND 


diseases 


special; also cancers, 
Skin, liver, beart, urinary. rectal 
diseases. Office, 129 5. =pripg st; 


402 Piith 


SMITH— DISEASES 
diseases treqred 
system. Office, cor. 


Spec 
rhetl pair 


and -eventh sts,, ebasta Liéck; telephone 
03 


HUG 


HES, FOKMER RESIDENT 


surgeun*io the New York Hospital =pe- 
cieity: Surge:y end genite-urtuar diseases, 
Office, 175 N. Spring st. Hours, 9to ll, 


Epeci 


R. C. E. CLACIUS, OFFICE, 41% 
Spring st 
ty, sexual, exin and chronic diseases. 


Hours from 11 am wi pm 


1% NN. 


EBECCA LEE DORSEY, M.D., OF- 


Main st Attention given to dis 


eases women anodchiidren. ‘lelephone 


Kk.. BENNETT—118 W. SECOND ST. ST. 


Specialist for men and women. 


pz 


BROWN, OFFICE, 215 W. FIRST 
All private diseases, and diseases of women. 


HEST 


[D* ous diseases of women. 


ERA. HEWLINGS, NERV 
12 BROADWAY 


[os ANGELES 1 ES BUSINESS course’ of 
experie 


W. KELSEY, Proprietors, 144 & 


Me. MARKE WILL OPEN A PRI 
vate school for on next «i 
1049 BYRON ST.,3 bict west of Tenth-st 
church; terms on A piano forte teught 


A. corporated, OF ART AND DESIG! 


BE. GA Princtpal. 


D L. FABALA—FROM 
e ulties of Madrid apd Paria 
993. and residence 611 N. ah, 


PURE 


aht by well- 
Fick Box 1914, 


TRAINING 
K MAYEORW, Pring 


pal, 676 W. 234 St 


ZBttorneys. 
((SENEY “ CRONIN. ATTORNEYS 


sts.; rooms 6 aod pe Bleck Annex. 


Dentists. 


WiLa p— 16871. 

WELLS, COR OF SPRING 
rst. ete.. 
ess! g0l4 crown 


, DENTISTS, REMOVED 


R. C, STEVENS & SONS, HOS RTS 
electricity; teeth, $8 to $10; acted” pai 35; 
less flilimg and extracting. 
TOLHURST, DENTIST, 10834 
Spring st.. rooms %, 6, 7. extracting, 


Spring st, rooms humache . 
fillings, $2 up; silver, $L 
sets teeth, $6 to $10. Rooms '‘l, 4, 3, 4, & 
Painless 


bomecopatbic_ Pbpsicians. 


e Office, 232 


» Gence, coraecr 
hours, lito igam. ltioépm; telephone No 82 


8. SHORS, M.D., 


HOMEOPATHIST. 


Main st... Mascare! bicek. Res!- 
Ben Fedro and Adams sis. Office 


hk, ALB 
Spring st. 


night. 


aud obsvetric practice: 


KT AMS, ist NORTH 
(Khiilips Biock:: general, famUy 
Teiephone 433. Day and 


5. 


ASSAGE, ELEC “RICITY 


lectric baths. 
way. Oftice 1-2 


IROTHEA LUMMIS, M. OFFICE 
Tel. 650 


and resicence, 503 Broadway. 


Spectaltets. 
AND 
MRA DK ANDERSON, 


e posite N 


Chiropodists. 
— PL LL 
FIRST ST... OP- 


Sern’. bun- 


STAPFER, 200 W. 


acean. Hours, 9 to 4 


jons aud ingrowing toenails treated. 


Mi 


0 


nurse, 
Anceies, and 
FOUR i 


XFORD, PROFESSIONAL 


wisbés to announce her return to Los 
4w 


is open for engagements 224 


Arcbitects. — 


YOUNG, 
47, 48 4 Be 


— 


AKC “HITECT, 


& WALLS, ARCHITECTS, 


G. NNINGHAM. 1AM. DENTIST, 31: 
Spring st, reems 1 2, Phillipe bigck. 


Great Reduction Sale! 


LEE KWAI SING 


At Chinese Ladies’ Stere, 
306 SOUTH SPRING STREET. 
Between Third and Fourth sts. 


Having more steck on bh hand than my store wij. 
days, 


accommedate, I will, for 30 


ing (he past several years, I am hte lag to offer 
goods below actnaal cost for the tim 

stock consists ef the Gmest CHINESE aad 
ANESE ART GOODS ever Drought to this pa 
To Wrappers must call and see them, 


ASTBURY PHONETIC INSTIPOTR 


PHILLIPS 
Corner N. Spriog amd Franklin sta; Pariora 


The thervugh Shore 
hand and “Type 

1 im the city ,.where 
Art ia ta0ghi DY c 
and experienced indy tone, 
for ortost eystem. 


- First Maine lay stricken upon the field. 
Still, without firing a gun, but in blind obe- 
dience to orders, the remmant struggled 
on toward that pitiless line of fire that Trains leave are duo to arrive at Los 
never once Angoies (Aroade Depot, Fifth 
street. daily as follows: 
must wnderstand | 
Maj. Low thinks that some of the men es 
| went within fifty yards of the enemy’s | i 
nearly up to the gilacis, or what would 
represent it in a regular fortification, | | 
_ [Copyright by American Press Association. not attain the barrier 57, 
OT wild in the| before them, submitted like heroes to OF 
and was in front of the site of the Hare <>. i 
house, where the Union fort Stedman af- Ss ke 
| —— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
“Two hours past noon : 
. One day in June | | 
| 
| 
| 
= = 
: And all along the extended line, 
Across the crest, 
7 ! \_f From east to west, | 3 
thousand 
| | Twice forty rifles in the sunlighé me 
A decf*ning and incessant roar, 
ARS Such blasts as never fell before. | 
" 
| 
thrown into a pile, and bayonets fixed. | 
= 
muskets and rely entirely upon the bay- 
onet. The men’s faces had grown very | —J-=_ A ee | 
serious. We knew many, very many of us | ee 
« $ were to die. Men turned to their com- | if 
| 
and sweethearts in anne ther should 
be among the slain and their comrades — —— | DER i 
survive. I myself received a number of | and Stended 
sense of fullness or bloating after eating 
k= 
| Mareh 1, sell such low prices as wil! astenis 
| | 
| | | 
muskets rent the air as a long lineof flame | | | 
| 
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THE PAST WEEK. 

Social events have been rather dull 
@uring the past week. The citrus fair 
has been to blame for this to a certain 
extent, ag it bas occupied the attention 
of a large number of people every 


evening since Tuesday. Several par- 
ties and balls were postponed until this 
week, which promises to be the liveliest 


for some time past. 
ROYAL ARCANUM. 

There are two councils of the Royal 
Arcanum in this cit¥. One ig the Sun- 
get Council No. 1074, the other one 
Southern California Council No. 768. 
Sunset Council No. 1074 meets every 
second and fourth Tuesday of each 
month at its ball, No. 1154 North Main 
street, while Southern California 
Council meets every second and fourth 
Friday at Knights of Pytbias Hall, 
South Spring street. The order is 
rapidly.progressing in this State and 
in this city. 

Tuesday wasagala day for young 
Sunset Council of the Royal Arcanum. 
A large number of members were 
present and every one of them enjoyed 
the meeting, for it was entertaining as 
well as instructive. Several members 
of Soutbern California Council paida 
friendly cail to their brethren of Sun- 
get Council, and they were received 
with open arms by their sister coun- 
cil. One of the features’ of 
the evening was the presentation of a 
bandsome jewel, in the shape of a Past 
Regent’s badge, to brother Past Re- 
gent S. H. Boynton. P. R. Boynton 
Ss visibly surprised with the hand- 
some token with which Sunset Council 
honored him. The presentation 
speeches web made by Orator H. 
Greenawalt d Regent S. G. Mar- 
shutz. After the meeting P. R. Boyn- 
ton, in order not to be outdone by his 
brothers, surprised them with a fine 
treat. All in all, everyone enjoyed the 
meeting and al! are looking forward 
with pleasure to the next meeting. 
Several applications for membership 
were received during the evening, and 
one new member was admitted, 

SONS OF ST. GEORGE, 

The Sons of St. George, Royal Oak 
Lodge, gave a pleasant entertainment 
and dance last Tuesday evening at 
McDonald Hall. The following pro- 


Pinaforte Duet, ‘‘Vaise Brilliante’ (Schu- 
Joff)—Mrs. F. C. Gresham aud Mrs. A. E. 
GresLam. 

Readinzc—J. Crossley Neilson. 

Song, J. C. McClure. 

‘Tenor sulo, “My Pretty Jane’’—J. A. Os- 


ood, 

Recitation— Miss Josephine Williams. 

B.ss solo, “Thy Sentinel am 
Wiesendanger. 

Pinaforte solo, “Theme Allemande,” 
(Levbach)—Mrs. F. C. Gresham. 

Ciarton soio, selection from Oberon — 
Howard Sey wour. 

Song, “The Kroken Piteber’” (Molloy)— 
Mrs. J. C. MeC lure. 

Recitation, “Midnight Cross- | 
ley Neilson, 

Seng, “The Moss Trooper,” (Diebl)— Dr. | 
A. E. Gresham. 

The members of the Odd Fellows’ | 
Lodge, Canten Orion No. 12, met at | 
their hail Thursuay evening, where an | 
epjoyable entertainment and dance 
Was givep. The programme consisted 
of a piano solo by “Mrs. Rochester, re- 
citation by Miss Josephine Williams: 
song, “O How Deiightful,”’ by Miss 
Ashman; recitation, “Little Rocket’s 
Curistmas,’’ Miss Gertrude Kennedy; 
instrumental solo, “Recollections of 
Home,’ Mrs. NRocbester; recitation, 
*Tom’s Little Star,’ Miss Wuailiams; 
vocal solo, “Mary Zingara,”’’ Mrs. 
Dewey. 


THE P. S. SOCIAL CLUB. 

On Wednesday evening the above- 
Bamed ciub held its semi-montbly 
meeting at the residence of Mrs. Mon- 
tague, on Twenty-eighth street. The 
@arly part of the evening was very 
pieasantiv spent in playing progressive 
eucbre, at which Mrs. Leake and Jos- 
eph Miller distinguishea themselves by 
carrying oll the two first prizes: Mrs. 
diudson and George Prince extin- 
guished themseives with the booby 
prizes. After Mr. Fortune bad favored 
the club with aie few vocal 
Selections, which were very much ap- 
preciated. the members adjourned to 
the dining room where a dainty repast. 
Was served by the charming hostess, 
Alteran bour had passed away in 
Caucing, the members departed to 
meet again in two. weeks at Mrs. 
Leake’s residence. Among those pres- 
ent were: Mesdames Leake, Swift, 
Fortune, Hudson, Charies Miller, 
Joseph Miller, Misses Walden, Leake 
Julia Green, Eila Green, Swift, Mon- 
Messrs. 

osep Charies Miller, Geor 

Miiler, Edouart, l’rince. 
Dixon, Price, Poor and Pollock. 


f-X PARTY ON MAIN STREET. | 


Prominent among the events of the 
past week was the large party given 
Friday night by Miss Sadie King, at 
her pleasant home on Main street. in 
bonor of ber eighteenth birthday. ‘The 
par'ors were all aglow with brilliantiv- 
colored flowers, which were effectively 
arranged about the windows, curtains 
stands. 


games, cards and dancing, the guesis 
repaired to the dining-room, where an 
elegant répast was served. Among 
“those who enjoyed the hospitality of 
the charming hostess were: Ermiuie 
Prouty, Kay Norton, Elsie Stahl, 
Emma Trusdell. Ottie Scott, Lottie 
Doan, Rea Sweeny, Minnie Gorman, 
Mary Baker, Eliza Gorman, Emma 
Ewald, Rose Ewald, Sadie King, Myr- 
tle Fieming, Carrie Austin, Lizzie 
Field, Neta Austin, Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. 
Hughes, Ea Owings, Will Colmery, Ed 


Nelson, Frank Muikey, Bert Vickery, 


Van Schmidt. Theo. Iiughes, Geo. 
Daily, Neal Vickery, Dare King, Jim 
King, Guy Hupbred, Birt Curl, Mr. 
Mooney, Mr. Gillon, Walter Sheckels, 
Healy, Hance. 

A SOUTH SIDE SOCIAL. 

The South Side Social Club was en- 
tertained on Wednesday evening in the 
Union Hall, corner of Seventeenth and 
Grand avenue, by Misses Mabe! and 
Ada Skofstad, assisted by Miss Rosa 
Roth. The evening was devoted to 


games.and music, and ata late hour 


the company adjourned to the home of 
Miss 


Fortune, | 


Hudson, | 


After spending severa! 
happy, but all too sbort hours playing. 


Both, pear by, where the dining| 


table presented a most beautiful 


‘“spread.’’ Those who partook of the 
“sweets thereon’? were: Misses M. 
Elliot, Donahue, E. Hilder, Messrs. | 
Dr. Pollock, George Howland, Ernest 
Tavior, who were guests of the even-. 
ing, and the following members of the | 
club: Misses Lou Campbell, Alvena | 
Guenther, Effie Royer, Bertie Dague, | 
Gertrude Dewey, Edith Haines, Will | 
Pearce, Jenuie Bedeli, Rosa Roth, | 
Mabel and Ada Skofstad, Messrs, | 
DeRoy. Gates, George Crane, J. H. | 
Pessell, W. C. Wolfe, W. F. Whittaker, 
W. Young, J. W. Bridge, Rafe Kin- 
sey, J..K. Burke, D. L. Burke. 
PLEASANT SURPRISE PARTY. 

A surprise party was given Miss 
Bertha Worm ‘Thursday evening, 
March 12, at her parents’ residence, 
910 West 11th street, by ber class-mates. 
ot the senior class of the High school 
aud a few other friends, it was a 
grand success as a genuine surprise, 
and the evening was very delightfully 
spent in games and dancing, say noth: | 
ing about the icecream and a great, 
variety of choice cakes and other nick- | 
nacks. Among those present were: 
Miss Finch, Miss Marion Whippie, 
Miss Worm, Miss Tuttie, Miss Bennett, | 
Miss Guinevrive Reardon, Miss 
Reardon, Miss Eva Jolinston, Miss M. | 
Bartning, Miss Lou Miss 
Mathes, Miss Lewis, Miss Burton, Miss 
Bartning, Miss Henderson, Miss Dun- | 
ton, Mr. Cochran, Mr. Garrett, 
Mr. Kinney. Mr. Day, Mr. Willis, Mr. 
Coneway, Mr. Bourland, Mr. McCrea, 
Mr. Prick, Mr. Booth, Mr. McKeeby, 
Mr. Worm; Mr. Bumiller, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Cashman. 

PARTY AT THE ARGYLE. 


pleasant party was given atthe— 


rgyle Friday night to the guests of | 
the hotel and their friends. The fes- | 
tivities continued until a late hour, 
the party being voted one of the most 
successtul of the season. Among those 
present were the following: 

Mr. and E. DeGroot, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmonds, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bigalow, Mr. ana Mrs. Ab- 
bott, Mr. and Mrs. Fuller, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chipman, Mr. and Mrs. Adams, 
Mr. and Mrs, Whitesell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Germain, Mr. and Mrs. Dyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Prince, Mr. and Mrs. Summers, 
Mmes. Winthrop, Thomas, Booge, 
Sweeley, Brown, Theodore, Misses 
Lemon, Boots, Crotty, Vose, Root, Mc- 
Culla, Price, Toller, Cook, Vivian, 
Messrs. Fuller, Stevens, Ward, Ross, 
Utioff, Saddler, Wetherspoon, Nichols, 
Strouss, Moore, Miller, Hewitt and 
Wright. 

THE COLONIAL TEA. 

The Colonial tea at Mrs. Akermans 
last Monday evening wasa financial 
success and the object increased its 
success. Itis a praiseworthy aim to 
piace a library in ttre Flower Festival 
“virls’ home.” The feature of the 
Colonial evening was the dancing of 
the stately old-time dance, the minuet, 
by eight of Miss Cosh’s class. The 
young people were in costume, the 
little ladies with high pompadour pow- 
dered hair and \ gowns, and the 
young ygentleme» brave in knee- 
breeches, lace ruffles, wig and queue. 
Their graceful rendering of the stately 
steps of their grandsires, and perfec- 
tion of time reflects great credit on 
Miss Cosh’s teaching, and brought to 
the entertainment many who wished 
to see the minuet danced by the chii- 
dren who have made themselves fa- 
mous in this city. ~ 

A CRYSTAL WEDDING. 

The crystal wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. Gotthelf was celebrated at their 
home, corner Seventh street and 
Grand Ave. Thursday evening. 

“The evening was spent in music, 
recitations, aud dancing, after which | 
the table was spread and many toasts 
were given. 

The following were in attendance: 
Mr. and Mrs. Grotthelf. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spier, Mr. I. Gotthelf, A. L. Paine 
and family, Miss M. Gotthelf, Miss J. 
Spier, Baltimore, Md., Mr. and Mrs. 
Greenbaum, Philljp Gotthelf, Mr. 
Banick of San Francisco, Miss Clara 
Spier, Miss E. Greenbaum, Miss J. 
Greenbaum, A. Greenbaum, A. Marx. 
wife and daughter, J. Witheishoeffen 
of Tuscon, M. Spier and Gotthelf. 

NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

Miss Clark of Glendale College was 
in the city yesterday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harper of Redlands 
were in the city yesterday. 

Mrs. Senator John P. Jones of Santa 
Monica, visited the fair yesterday. 

Capt. E. W. Biaisdel has returned to 
the city after a pleasant trip to Ven- 
tura. 

Misses Hattie Freeman and Cora 
Johnson of Norwalk, attended the cit- 
rus tair. 

Miss Bertha Benning will receive 
a benefit at Illinois Hall Tuesday 
evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Brown and Dr. 
and Mrs. Hoif of Riverside, were in the 
city yesterday. 

Mrs. Beemer and Mrs. Ted Morse of 
San Bernardino will spend several 
days in the city. 

Mrs. E. A. Preuss has returned 
home after a delightful visit to friends 
in San Francisco. 

Mrs. W. H. Northeraft will be at 
home to her friends on Tuesday next 
from 2 until. p. m. 

There will be a concert by the 
Seventh Regiment Band at Westlake 
Park this afternoon. 

Mrs. Kidder, Miss Minnie Kidder 
and Charles Vanderlip of Tustin were 
in the cily yesterday, 

Mrs. Snyder, Miss Howard;-Mr. and 
Mrs. McGuire of Pasadena, were in at- 
tendance at the fair yesterday. 

A dinner was served yesterday to 
the friendsof B. J. Higuera of Ballona 
in bonor of his thirty-fourth birthday. 

Mrs. Chas. Hebbard of Detroit, and 

Mrs. Dr. McLaughlin of Ann Arbor, 
Micb.. were the guests last week of 
Mrs, Frank J. Hart, Olive Hill. 
The ladies of the First Congrega- 
tional chureb are preparing for an 
|**Egg Festival’ for Friday, March 31; 
it will be quite a novel affair, and eggs 
Will predominate. 

A grand benefit concert and dance 
‘Will be given at Lilinvis Hall next 
Friday evening by the Pansy Club. 
The dancing will be under the man- 
agement of Prof. E. W. Payne. 
| Mr. and Mrs. Henry Martin, who 
| §tarted to the City ef Mexico a few 
days ago with Mayor Pond and family, 
bad to return to tue city on account of 
the sudden illness otf Mra. Martin. 


| Mrs. Martin is a sister of L. N. Breed 
of this city, 

Mrs. Clara S. Brown leaves today 
-forSan Francisco to attend the con- 
Vention of the Pacific Coast Women’s 
Press AsSociation, of which she is a 
member. Mrs. Brown bas written a 
account of the citrus fair for the 
Pacitic Rural Press. 

Next Tuesday evening Miss Kittue 
Campbell aud ber cousin, Miss Grace 
Seymour, willreceive ‘party calls” at 
the residence of their uncle, Judge R. 
M. Campbell, On South Pear! street. 
Miss Seymour is one of San Francisco’s 
society belles, and is Visiting Los Aug- 
eles as guestof her uncle, Judge K 
M. Campbell. 


to theentertainment of the Chicago 
millionaire family. The Pullmans ate 
and drank and were merry and San 
Francisco paid for the fun, and now, 
to crown all, Miss Pullman says a rat 
bit her while she was in bed at the 
Paiace Hotel. Rats! 

Wed nesday evening aparty of young 
pe ogy gathered at the home of Bert 
Vest and passed a pieasaut evening 
playing numerous games. Kefresh- 
ments were served, and all enjoyed 
themselves. Those present were: 
Misses Kate Swezea, Sadie Swezea, 
Agnes Fiske, Cora White, Ada Led- 
better, Alice Chasey and Nella West; 
Messrs. Greely Bently, Jay Swezea, 
Ed, Chadsey, Fred Gordon, Will 
Wickersham and John Stockwell. 
Many more were invited but were not 
abie to attend. 


MUSIC. 


“An engrossing pursuit—almost the only 
innocent and unpunished passion,”’—Sid- 
ney Smith, 

Areception will be given to the 
members of the Musin Concert Com- 
pany, by Mr. C. S. Walton at the Elis 
Ciub room, on Monday night. 

‘There willbe a musical evening at 
the Marsh schvol on Thursday next, at 
which pupils of Miss Large, Miss Maud 
Aver, and Messrs. Piutti, biasius and 
Bierlich will play. 

There is a little “bald-headed tyrant 
from No-Man’s-Land”’ at Mr. Harley 
Hamilton’s, on Twenty-second street— 
Viola Grace Hamilton, born Sunday, 
Marcb 1, 1591. 

’ The Rossini night of the S. M. Club, 
held at the residence of Mr. J. J. 
Schallert, was very delightful. <A 
great deal of fine concerted work was 
done, notably that from the “Stabat 
Mater.”’ The next meeting will be de- 
voted to the French composer, Charles 
Francois Gounod, under the charge of 
the same committee—Mr. and Mrs. 
Schallert. 

It has been no small part of the uni- 
versal good judgment and taste of the 
citrus fair committee that so good a band 
has been in attendance during the fair 
Veople do not desire to have their at- 
tention distracted trom the exhibits, 
as was furmeriy the custom, but the 
music makes an agreeable background 
for the consciousness, and covers up 
very agreeably the necessary noise. 

A new club, the Apollo Ciub, has 
been recently formed under the lead- 
ership ot Mr. Robert Paulson. The 
club is of mixed voices, thirty-two in 
number, and is based financially upon 
the usual substription basis. 

The first concert will be on the 3d of 
April in the Los Angeles Theater. 
There will be two soloists, represent- 
ing respectively the women and men 
composing the club equally. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 
There has 


been a most creditable 


display of oil and water-color paintings 


at the Bryson-Bonebrake Block the 
past week, ailthe work of our local 
artists. That there is a quickening 
of public interest in the direction of 
artis evidenced by the large attend- 
ance at the receptions. <All of the 
pictures placed upon exhibition were 
above mediocrity, and manyor them 
of unusual merit. The exhibiting art- 
ists were Mrs. 8. H. St. John, Edith 


Owen, Miss F. E. Duvall, 

Ward and Mrs. Julia T. Mann, 
Among the many meritorious works 
was a lovely painting by Mrs. St. Johan, 
entitled “Springtime.”’ -In a swing sit 


Charles 


two young iovers,. their faces full 
of springtime hopes and gladness. 
It is spring in their hearts. 


Behind them are the leaf-crowned trees, 
and the blossoming flowers; and all 
nature is filled with soft lights and 
palpitating beauty. The picture is full 
of sentiment, and itis very finein finish 
and execution. 
Another attractive painting from the 
brush of the same artist is called **The 
Spanish Flower Girl,” and represents a 
young girl sitting at a table covered 
with roses of various hues and colors, 
and from them she is selecting the 
sweetest and daintiest and fashioning 
them intoa bouquet. The anatomy of 
the figure is perfect, and the pose won- 
derfully easy and natural, and in gen- 
eral detail, technique and finish the 
work is an admirabie one. 

Mr. Eugene Torrey bad some exceed- 
ingly meri orious pictures on exhibi- 
tion, among which “The Apprentice’s 


Birth-day,”’ a day which fills the 
break in the long hours of toll 
with a sweet bit of youtb- 


ful romance. The scene was laid 
in an old blacksmith’s shop. In 
the background was the glowing forge 
and above it the huge beliows. On the 
walls were the many horseshoes, and 
lying about were the blacksmith’s 
tools. In the middie distance were 
two pretty girls, full of grace and co- 
quetry, and in front of them the tall, 
muscular and erect apprentice with 
pleased face. He is brawny and 
strong and manly, and you discover 
admiration in the faces of the maidens 
as they pina pretty flower upon his 
vest. Even the black old rafters over- 
head seemed tolook less gloomy as 
they stretched above the spot where 
the pretty group were standing. It 
was a picture with a story to it, and 
such pictures we love. 

Still another picture from Mr. Tor- 
rey’s brush was “Counting the Apple 
Seeds,’’ which was admirably rendered. 
We have been there, and we recognized 
the eager looks of half anxious ex- 
pectancy in the bright boyish face, 
watching so intently the telling of the 
seeds in the open palm of the maiden 
be-ide him. Thereis nota bit of doubt 
ac to what his thoughts are, for one 
look into his tell-tale face reveals their 
whole stery—the old, old story forever 
new, and forever sweet. We adwire 
the seeming self-absorption of the 
other boy who was paring the apples. 
He did not-wish to interrupt the little 
love scene that was being enacted at 
his elbow, and s0 his eyes were 
steadily bent upon the long, thin par- 
ings that were dropping from his knife, 
as he half turned from the stirring pic- 
kure beside him. We like. him for 
that. 

Mr. Torrey has several water-color 
sketches which are very fine. In col- 
oring and technique he reminds us of 
Carot. 

Miss C. B. Owen showed several pic- 
tures that were noticeable for correct- 
ness of detail and fine coloring. Her 
large cattle-piece was very generally 
praised for its correctness of perspec- 
tive and the truthfulness of its anato- 
my. The cattle standing in the cool 
waters of the limpid stream were not 
tMmissbapen fictions of the imagination, 
but they looked as ifthey might have 
lifeand breath. It wasa pretty pic- 
ture of peacefulness and content. The 
other works exhibited by this artist 
showed equa! skill in detail and finish. 

Mr. ©. 5. Ward, an artist of acknow!l- 
edged merit, had upon the walls some 
baif a dozen sketches of Northern Cal- 
ifornia views, representing the grar- 
deur of mountain scenery, and the 
beauty of moonlit waters, and fair skies 


The Oakland Times says: San Fran- 
cisco society peupie are inougniug the 
| departure of the good dollars that went 


fullof warm lights, and the. glow of 
sunlight upon the hills. Mr. Ward is 
a rare interpreter of nature in her va- 
rious moods, and be is in sympathy 


M. White, Eugéne Torrey, Miss C. 


with them all. His pictures are poems 
in color. 

Miss F. E. Duvall wields the artist’s 
brusb, as the finished writer does his 
pen, and there are no false toucbes 
and no mistaken eoloring to the 
work she does. She displays wonder- 
‘ful technique and a correct sense of 
color in the portrait of a venerable 
man with white hair and beard. It 
stands out from the canvass like a 
thing of life, and the texture of the 
skin is like that which covers the hu- 
man face. There ig no hint of mere 
pigments about it. It ie the work of an 
artist. She was a pupil of Churchis. 

J.8. 8t. John had a good study in 
the little ““Darkey Boy.” Itis astrong 
picture full of expression and char- 
acter. 

Mrs, Julia T. Mann showed two 
charming pictures, whose style and 
finish evidence foreign culture and 
training. A very quaint ove was ‘The 
French Peasant’s Kitchen,” painted 
in the north of France. it affords a 
giimpse of the life of the hum- 
ble peasantry of that section where 
the luxury of today is not known. Very 
quaint is the little old figure sitting in 
her high-backed chair. She looks 
lonely, and time has not dealt very 
gently with her. One feels like going 
toherand saying: ‘What can I do 
tor you, mother—is there not some- 
ig Sy can bring youthat you would 
like?’ 

Avother beautiful picture from this 
same artist was a jar of white and 
biush roses. Its arrangement is devoid 
of all stiffness and is ful! of grace, and 
the texture and coloring of the flowers 
is very truthful. 

Miss Edith White exhibited some 
flower pieces which were marvelously 
like nature’s own. Among these was 
a large canvas of holiyhocks, which 
carried one to the gardens of New Ens 
land, where they sway sv softly 
in the late June days. Another can- 
vas was filled with beautiful red roses 
which the looker-on was almost 
tempted to try and pluck,or to suiff the 
airifsobe he might geta breath of 
their tragrance, 


There were  seyeral very 

fruit pieces axnibition, and 
wide, solitary plains, the pictures 
of silence and loneliness, and glimpses 
of the old missions, with a 
padre walking with sandaied feet 
the tiled fluor of the long veranda, and 
looking away to the sea where its biue 
waters lave the curving shores of Santa 
Barbara’s sanded beach, and a pretty 
view in the island of Capri, and many 
another glipse of the fair “outer world. 
The whole exhibition was a credit to 
Los Angeles and the artists who par- 
ticipated in it. 


The California Holly. 
(Cal: fornia Fruit Grower.! 

Our so-called California holly or 
Toyon (Heteromeles Arbutifolia,) is 
not a holly at all, nor is iteven a near 
relative. The only resemblance that 
it bears to the holly is found in its beau- 
tiful red berries, which, though not in- 
dividually as beautiful as those of the 
holly, are produced in much greater 
profusion, Our H. Arbutifolia has 
great possibilities and is susceptible of 
improvement by cultivation. There 
are a number of varieties, more or less 
distinct. Some have small, others 
large clusters of berries; some are more 
upright, robust growers, while others 
ripen their berries weeks in advance of 
those inthe same group, and some 
plants produce berries much larger and 

ter in color than--others, —-The 
wild plants are quite difficult to trans- 
pliant, on accountof their long, stragaly 
roots, which all plants growing natur- 
ally in dry locations have. The best 
way isto gather the largest berries, 
when ripe, from the finest bushes. 
The plants grown from these seeds 
can be safely transplant at almost 
any time, and will grow nicely. 
Trained as atree,there are but few 
more beautiful objects. A most strik- 
ing example can be seen from the 
Santa Cruz railroad at the edge ofa 
field near Los Gatos. The tree appears 
to be some eighteen feet in height with 
a smooth trunk and aé splendidly 
rounded head. There is no reason 
why this most beautiful native shrub 
or tree should not find a place in every 
California garden. 


On Asparagus Culture, 
[Prairie Farmer.| 

The French gardeners are noted for 
asparagus Culture, and ship vast quan- 
tities even to the London market, be- 
sides supplying their own liberally. 
What they doship is always very large, 
and this is not obtained by ‘“‘colossal’’ 
kinds as some would have one suppose 
who have seeds or plants for sale, but 
by giving each plant much more room 
to grow in. Here, asin England, it is 
the more common practice to have 
beds planted as close as one foot apart 
inthe rows, and not over eighteen 
inches between the rows; the conse- 
quence is that in a very short time the 
plants are crowding each other for 
room, and as in the case of every other 
crop, @-much smalier growth is the 
consequence. 

“In Francs they are never planted at 
a less space than two feet apart each 
way, and for extra large specimens as 
much as from three to four feet is al- 
lowed. A good medium distance 
would be three feet in rows and eigh- 
teen inches between, which on large 
market plantations gives achance to 
work a horse cultivator to clean from 
weeds. Many people imagine at these 
great distances a serious loss is ob- 
tained, but this is not so, as when the 
shoots have abundance of room to 
spread in, each plant produces a forest 
of stout shoots that would surprise 
those who dug up one of the plants for 
examination. 


Doing Up a Horse’s Tall. 
|J. D. P. in Covina Argus,1 

I willsend you an easy and quick 
way of doing up a borse’s tail in muddy 
weather: 

First, take the tail in the left hand; 
with the right band take hold at the 
upper end of a small bunch of hair, 
about eight-or ten inches long; then 
select ‘another bunch of the longest 
huirin the tail, about the size of a 
man’s finger. With both hands twist 
what is leftin the left hand three or 
four times to the right; then with tbe 
1ight hand put it under and catch it 
with the left hand, and hold it till you 
take the long bunch or braid with the 
right band and twist around, or wind 
around once or twice, according to the 
length of the hair, from the opposite 
direction. Then take the end of it, 
with what you have in your left hand 
and the short bunch; twist all together 
in a bard twist, double it and find the 
band of the braid that you wound 
around the tail, and stick it under 
twice. 

After a little practice any farmer, by 
observing the above rule, can do up his 
borse’s tail anywhere, on the road or 
in the stable, in two or three mines, 
without strings or ribbons, and it. will 
stay until taken down. I bave never 
seen or heard of a better and quicker 
way. I gotit from a French stage- 
driver. 


While our legislatots are devising 
means to tax the fruit-growers would 
it not be a good scheme for them to 
place a prohibitory tax upon scale bugs 
and other fruits pests? If this were 
done, a man could not very long afford 
the luxury of a bug crop, and he would 


bave to quit the business or clear out 
the bugs.—(California Fruit Grower. 


SAINT PAUL'S ISLAND. 


It was a very warm day for that 
northern latitude, and sol went out 
foralongramble through the fields. 
The grasses grew tall and thick, and 
the ground was “‘hummocky”’ on the 
low hill-sides, which made it tiresome 
climbing. It was strange to look at 
the tall grasses and remember that a 
little below the surface was the frozen 
soil which never thawed, but held the 
frost through the short summer. even 
while green things were growing so 
bright above it. No wonder that 
there were no trees on the lonely 
island,, nothing taller than stout 
weeds, at the base of which 
the biue foxes sometimes made their 
holes. But their holes were most 
numerous on the bare hillsides looking 
to the south. I think they must have 
liked the places best where the sun 
shone the longest, for sometimes they 
would sit there at the entrance as if 
warming themselves in its light, but 
they would quickly disappear if we ap- 
proached very near. 

But the afternoon of which I speak I 
went along through a long line of 
grassy meadow, which stretched along 
a narrow tongue of; land, on either 
side of which were white sand-dunes, 
and little sheltered hollows that the 
wind had scooped out. In these were 
sometimes to be found small shells, 
blown inward by the fierce winds, and 
many bones of the seals were buried 
in the sands. Upon the sea walls 
hundreds of songless birds bad built 
their nests, and sometimes they would 
dart upward into the air, or take a 
swift, circling flight above the waters, 
which gave a new sense of life to the 
lonely place. 

But such millions of wild flowers as 
I found that day! But they almost all 
of them bad new faces, and I could not 
call one of them by name. Some of 
them were very rich in coloring, and 
grew together in great clusters, mak- 
ing brilliant patches amid the grass. 
The one little singing bird of the 
isLand—the small brown meadow lark 
-—seemed to love to make his nest near 
them, and when he went singing to the 
skies I noticed that he almost al- 
ways started from the place where 
the flowers grew thickest. He 
was sensible little fellow, 
wasn’t he, and perhaps his song was 
sweeter because of the flowers. J 
used to watch him goup, and up, and 
up till he was lost tosight either in the 
cold gray clouds or the far-off blue of 
the skies, and | learned to love him be- 
cause there was not another bird in all 
that island world that ever cheered me 
with a song. 

There was only an average of about 
twelve clear, bright days in the whole 
long year in those far-off northern isl- 
ands, so you can fancy how delighted 
I was to see this day with its cloudless 
sky. How wonderfully blue and sbin- 
ing were the waters of the bering Sea, 
over which thousands of sea gulis and 
white-winged arries were flying. Otter 
Island, which lay so near us, looked as 
if it were suspended in mid-air, for 
the sky was as blue as the sea, and the 
sea was as blue as the sky, and their 
lines met at the far-off horizon till lI 
could scarcely tell which was sea and 
which was sky. 

But at length 1 went on through the 
green grass-grown places, and found 
my way to a point where the waters of 
the sea had creptinland, forming a 
lovely little lake. and there along its 
banks were a large numberof seals 
lying at the water’s edge, and they 
were all fanning themselves with their 
shining biack flippers. Il could hear 
the little baby seals crying, and some 
of them had wandered far away from 
their mothers into mid field. came 
across one that was bardly larger than 
an ordiuary sized six-months-old puppy, 
and it followed me like a dog, showing 


not a sign of fear or timidity. 
It bad large dark eyes which 
had .a look that was almost 


human, and I could easily have taken 
the little thing captive. I was almost 
tempted todo so, but I did not know 
how to care for it, and I thought it too 
young to be taken from its mother. 

Those baby seals do not know how to 
swim, and they have tobe taught by 
the mother seals, just as a child is 
taught. They do notshow any inclina- 
tion to visit the water, though their 
home is upon the rocks by the water’s 
side. But they have to be taught be- 
fore the time comes for the seals to 
make their journey from these north- 
ern islands into warmer waters.in the 
fall, so the old seals take them down to 
the water and push them in, and after 
a few lessons they are quite at bome in 
it and sport in the wayes for hours. 

But as the cold weather approaches, 
and it is nearly time for the wide sea 
to be frozen over, then the seals disap- 
pear in large numbers, journeying 
southward in great armies. And the 
birds go, too, the thousands of arries 
and choocksies, and the sea puffins 
thatspend their summers on the cragg 
walls of the islands, all fly to some-un- 
kuown land to escape the snows and 
tempests of winter, and the little 
island world is left lonely and silent. 
The natives pass most of their short 
winter days in sleep. If they only 
have plenty of prey seal meat to eat 
and some quass to drink, they will be 
contented and happy. 7 

I have seen days at St. Paul’s Island 
when notathing could be seen stir- 
ring outof doors. When the ground 
was white with snow. and the 
sea was white with ice, with 
a soft layer of snow above it, and not a 
sound could be heard, for even the roar 
of the waves was stilied by the ice 
which covered them. 
. It wasalonely and desolate winter 
world, and I would think when I was 
there how the sun was shining and the 
flowers were blooming in California, 
and I used to long to be here., 

E. A. O. 


Here is another letter from the dear 
little girl who sent me the dollar for 
poor Pio Pico, and she still hopes that 
all the boys and girls would remember 
him: 
West GLENDALE, March 11, 1891. 

Dear Mrs. Otis:—I was pleased to see 
that you liked the plan that | spoke of, 
and now L hope ali the boys and girls 
will come right along with whatever 
spare change they have and let us beat 
the older people who talk of helping 
that grand old man, who was once 
Governor of our beautiful Golden 
State. I would like it very much if 
we could raise one hundred dollars for 


Pio Pico. I have heard several stories 
about Pio Pico, and I think he must be 


Look at the flowers. Study the petals 


‘avery nice old man indeed. Your 
little friend, TILLiec Logs. 

I received 50 cents last week, 25 
cents from Geneva Franklin and 25 
cents from her brother, Ramond, for 
Pio Pico, and this is all that I have re- 


EVOLUTION OF SPRING 
CHOPS, 


ceived since Tillie sent me ber dollar. 
But I am hoping that my boys and 


our friend, ex-Gov. Pico, who has such 
a warm heart for all Americans, and 
who, when he was so rich, was so gen- 
erous and kind to every one in need. 
_E. A. O, 


LAY sEhMONS. 
We may behold God in His works. 


of the rose. How fine in texture; how 
delicate in color; how perfect in out- 
line; how sweet in fragrance, exhaling 
perfume that delights the senses, 
and showing in allits parts the un- 
questionable evidence of skill and de- 
sign. Thatrose isa preacher, and it 
is eloquent of divine love and wisdom. 
That rose is not needed to satisfy our 
physical hunger; if all the earth were 
one garden of roses we should die for 
wantof bread. So the rose is not for 
utility, but for beauty. There is a hun- 
ger of the soul that it satisfies; an in- 
born spiritual longing that it ap- 
peases. 

So as we look upon a flower we come 
to understand one of the divine char- 
acteristics of Our Father. We feel 
that God loves beauty, and that He 
delights to satisfy us with it; 
we learn also a lesson of painstaking. 
No matter how small the flower, how 
tiny the bud, it lacks nothing in de- 
tailor finish, every part is perfect; 
there is uo outline that is hastily 
drawn; no color that is carelessly put 
on butevery where in the flower there is 
a recognition of law—the law of per- 
fection aud beauty. Thus we learn 
that God never slights any of his work, 
and in all of this creations, even in the 
minutest, he has a purpose, and in 
that purpose there is love. - 

God never neglects anything that he 
has made. The “lily of the field toils 
not neither does R spin, yet Solomon 

in all his glory was never arrayed”’ in 

such simple grandeur and beauty as 

one of these. Alithe spices and the 
perfumes of the Urient could not lend 

such enduring and satisfying fragrance 
to his raiment as that which 

we find in the breath of the rose or the 

heart of the humble violet. Do these 
flowers hold within them a lingering 
touch of their Creator’s breath, that 

tbey thus iuspire us with a sense of the 
fullness and the sweetness of His:love 
and purity? 

Can you look at the blossoming world 

in springtime, when the air ia filled 

with the perfume of earth’s thousand 

flowers, and doubt that God loves 
beauty, aud purity, and fragrance? In- 
finite though He is, does He not délight 
in the tiniest flower that unfolds itself 
to His gaze, andis not His greatness 
shown in His care for all of earth’s un- 
numbered millions of blossoming 
things? i 

Look at the millions of tiny green 
blades now springing from the soil. 
How perfect is each in form and text- 

ure and coloring. Dothey spring by. 
chance from the brownearth and grow 
idly in the sunshine? No; every tiny 
blade of grass is there in obedience to 
the mandate that gave them life and 
bade them grow and flourish. Nota 
single blade is there that has not 
heard God’s voice as it bade them 
spring up and grow as a covering for 
the soil. He loves them because they 

clothethe earth with beauty like a 
garment for the good of man. All 
these things He has made for us and 
for His love of us. e 

And that love of God for His crea- 
tures led Him to place within us that 
sense of beauty and delight to which 
all things beautiful minister. He 
would have us something more than 
toilers—more than merg bread-win- 
ners: Iie would have within our souls 
an immortal principle that would an- 
swer tothe beauty of earth; He would 
have our souls kindled and fired and 
moved to divinest aspirations by these 
preachers of His which are forever 
yoiceful of His love and goodness. 
They are a reflection of His thoughts. 
Mere existence is not life. Life is ex- 
istence crowned with lofty purposes, 
high aims and a clear perception of 
the ideal as wellthereal. The man 
who truly lives takes hold upon the in- 
finite. Feeble and faint, perhaps, his 
perceptions are, but they lift him above 
the groveller, and lead him to realize 
something of the possibilities of being 
and the grandness of living. 

God voices Himself to us also in the 


us ot His omnipotence. In their pres- 
ence we feel sometimes like hiding our 
faces. When the tempest is abroad 
upon the deep we are afraid. We real- 
ize our helplessness and our weakness. 
But over the crest of the mountain 
billows there comes a voice to us that 
elsewhere we should have never heard 
or heeded, and it says: 

“The Lord on high is mightier than 
the noise of many waters, yea than the 
mighty waves ofthe sea.’’ Then in 
the midst of all those terrors, how near 
to us comes the infinite Heart. We 
feel its beat in the pulsing waves, and 
we are not afraid, and again the voice 
says to us: “Though thou passest 
through the deep waters yet shall they 
not overflow thee.’”? Here we learn 
His strength, as well as His care 
for us. 

And again our hearts go out to Him, 
as we look upon the hills, those mighty 
bulwarks of safety, and if in trouble 
we cry out— 

“I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help; 
my help cometh from the Lord which 
| made heaven and earth. He will not 
suffer my foot to be moved; the Lord 
which keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.”’ 

QO, divine preachers-—flowers, hills 
and sea! Love, power and strength do 
ye proclaim to us, and we will not 
tremble or be afraid. Into the hand 
that hath formed all these we will 

utour hands and. let them lead us. 

Vith them to guide)us we shall not go 
astray. With the light of His love 
about us we shall never be in darkness, 
and at last He will lead us “tin ‘green 
pastures and beside the still waters,” 
when larger life and immortal being 
shall be ours. And there for us shall 
blossom the tree of life, and there 
shall rise the heavenly hills and the 
mount of eternal knowledge, and only 
the ocean of heaveniy delights shall 
pour its floods upon these shining 


gicls will yet send me some more for | 


mountains and the sea. They speak to} 


i 
1. It followed her to school one 


- 


day. | 


3. He lives to make the teacher sorry. — 


~ 


6. And the public wonders at his 
toughness. 


TURNING GRAY? 


Mra Graham's HAIR RESTORER will re- 
store it toité original color. You can apply 
it yourselfand no one need know you are 
using it. Ithasno unpleasant odor, does not 
make the hair sticky, does not stain the 
hands or scalp. It is a clear liquid and con- 
tains no sediment. Guaranteed perfectly 
harmless. It'requires about ten days’ use to 
restore the color. Price 8L Get your drug- 
gistto order it for you. If you haveany 
trouble with you hair or scalp, call on or 
write to Mrs. Gervaise Graham, “Beauty 
Doctor,”’ 103 Post st., San Francisco, who also 
treats ladies for all blemishes er defects af, 
face orfigure. 

Lady agents wanted. 


_F. W. BRAUN & CO. 


Wholesale Druggists, 


shores where shall walk forever in the 
sun of fis love the redeemed of earth. | 


LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
Agents. 


Whelesale 
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